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CULTIVATION OF TOBACCO, 


A corrEsPONDENT asks us for information in re- 
gard to the cultivation of tobacco, and whether it 
is likely to continue a profitable crop; best varie- 
ties to raise; exhaustion of the soil; manuring, &. 

At present prices tobacco is highly profitable. 
Even those who have had but little experience in 
the business, and raised a crop of the most inferior 
quality, have done well the past season, A to- 
baceo-grower, a few days since, told us that a neigh- 
por of his raised a crop of tobacco two years ago 
that was of such miserable quality that the dealers 
would not take it at any price, and finally he sold 


Fig. 1.—PLANT READY FOR TOPPING. 

it © Lim for one cent a pound. This spring he 
sold it for 134 cents per pound—realizing over 
$500*by the investrgent. We mention this to show 
that while there is such a scarcity of tobacco even 
the most inferior descriptions will find purchasers 
at paying prices. In the ordinary condition of the 
market this tobacco would not have sold at all, and 
the grower would have lost all the labor and ex- 
pense of growing and curing it. Many persons 
have gone inte tobacco culture, and from want of 
experience have lost considerable by the operation. 

The kind of tobacco most profitable to raise at 


the North is the Connecticut Seed-leaf. The ob- 
ject is to produce a large and perfect leaf. suitable 
for cigar wrappers, The more good wrappers there 


are in acrop, the more valuable it is, The inferior 
leaves make a poor kind of smoking tobacco; and 
it not unfrequently happens that from want of care 
and experience the whole crop hasto be sold for this 
purpose. It is difficult, if not impossible, to raise 
good chewing tobacco at the North. 

As to the exhaustion of the land, there can be 
no doubt but that tobacco removes more mineral 
matter from the soil than any other crop grown, 
The large quantity of ash in the plant proves this, 
But the land can be kept up with manure. We 
know a gentleman in this vicinity who has raised 
tobacco on the same land for sixteen years. He 


FIG 8.—PLANT WITH THE SUCKERS GROWING. 

gives his field a heavy dressing of distillery ma- 
nure every year, and the soil is richer now than 
when he commenced. But of course this is owing 
to the manure. A very few crops without manure 





would soon impoverish the soil, 
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The land can hardly be made too rich, but it is 
better to have the soil naturally rich than.to de- 
pend on manure applied at the time of planting. 
It is desirable that the manure should be com- 
pletely incorporated with the soil and thoroughly | 
decomposed, and the richer it is the better. We! 
believe superphosphate of lime will be found a val- 
uable auxiliary as a manure for tobacco. We 
would scatter a tablespoonful in the holes at the! 
time of transplanting. It will, we think. give the 
plants an early start. We have not tried it, but} 
intend to do so the present season. 

A farmer in Genesee county, who raises ten 
acres of tobacco, gives us the following facts in re- 
gard to his method of culture: As soon as the 
ground can be worked in the spring he sows the 
seed on a carefully-prepared bed. If the seed is 


good, a pint and a half is sufficient for ten acres. |. 


He sows it broadcast on the bed at the rate of a 
tablespoonful to a square rod. The seed is very 


FIG, 4.—HANGING TOBACCO ON THE POLES. 

small, and it should be mixed with sand to insure 
an equitable distribution. Corn-meal is better than 
sand, as from its color you can see where it strikes 
aud whether it is evenly distributed on the bed. 
He does not use a hot-bed or cold-frame; but it is 
very essential to have the bed protected from the 
wind. Last year he found that on those parts of 
the bed exposed to the wind all the plants died, 
and this year he intends to build a tight board 
fence on all sides of it, except facing the south. A 
little frost will not hurt the young plants. 

The seed is very slow in germinating early in the 
spring. It is from three to six weeks in coming 
up. By way of experiment he once sowed some 
seed in July, and it came up in a week, indicating 
to our mind the advantages of starting the plants 
in a hot-bed. As soon as the plants can be dis- 
tinguished, the bed must be carefully weeded. The 
young plants have two round leaves, which lie flat 
on the ground. If too thick, as they usually are, 
the plants must be thinned out. If the bed is dry, 





it should be watered occasionally. 


———— 
The land for the crop should be got into 88 me. 
low a condition as possible, and in this section the 
plants can be set ont the last of May or first of 
June, The distance apart depends on the 
of the land—the richer the land the closer tj, 
plants should be set. They are set in rows thry 
feet four inches one way, and from eighteen inches 
to three feet in the rows, according to the quality 
of the land—the genera: rule being two feet, 4 
man goes along the rows and makes the hole, 
boy drops the plants near the holes, and anotiy 
man follows and sets out the plants carefully gag 
presses the soil round them. It is very desirgj, 
to have moist weather for this operation, Som, 
scatter a little green clover over the plants to pro- 
tect them from the sun. One thing should always 
be done: Let the bed from which the plants ap 
taken be thoroughly saturated with water to th 
depth of the roots before the plants are taken up, 
Do not pull up the plants, but loosen the soil with 
a fork and take up the plants in such a way tht 
considerable moist earth will adhere to them, 4 
little care in this way will be much better than ql 
attempts at watering the plants after they aresg 
out. If a plant dies set out another in its place 

In about two weeks after transplanting theplants 
begin to start, and the weeds will not be far be 
hind. A cultivator should then be run throngh the 
rows and hand-hoed lightly on the surface, being 
careful not to disturb the roots. The hoe shoul 
be kept sharp with a file. In about two weeks he 
the second time, being very careful to destroy 
every weed. There should not be a weed in th 
field. The tobacco worm may appear about this 
time and should be killed at once. 

When the blossom appears, as shown in thee 
graving, (fig. 1) the plants must be topped ath 
leaving about fifteen leaves, and cutting off about 
seven. 

After the tops are cut off, the plants will begins 
throw out suckers (fig. 3.) These must be strippel 
off as fast as they appear. They grow with grat 
rapidity, and if not removed injure the crop. As 
soon as the last suckers appear at the lower lef 
the plants are ready to harvest. The stalks are cut 
the roots, and the plants allowed to wilt. If theres 
no danger of rain, it is better to cut in the after 
noon, allowing the plants to remain on the grounl 
all night. A hot sun is liable to burn the leava 
After wilting the plants are taken to a shed, wher 
they are hung up to dry (fig. 4.) They must not toud 
each other. Here they remain for about six weeks 
or until the crop is cured. This is known by tt 
stem being dry. The tobacco is then taken dowt 
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in damp weather, when the leaves will not be so 
liable to break, and laid in piles with the tips to- 
gether and covered up with boards to keep it from 
drying. The next thing is to strip the leaves from 
the stalks, and to assort them according to quality. 
They are then made into “hands” of sixteen or 
eighteen leaves and fastened by winding a leaf 





around them. They are then laid in a pile, as 


FIG. 5—TOBACCO STACKED AFTER STRIPPING. 
shown in the annexed engraving, and covered with 
boards to preserve the moisture, In four or five 
days the crop will be ready to pack in boxes for 
market. About four hundred pounds are pressed 
with a lever into a box three feet eight inches 
square and three feet eight inches long. Here it 
undergoes the sweating process, and will lose about 
10 per cent. of moisture, 

One tun per acre is a good crop, but 1,500 lbs. 
is fully up to the average. At the present time 
the crop, if well grown and cured, is worth 20 
cents per lb., but ordinarily it does not average 
more than 10 cents, and frequently not more than 
Scents. The cost of manuring, cultivating, har- 
vesting, curing, packing, &c., is about $66 an acre. 
If the crop average 1,500 lbs. of cured tobacco, 
and brings 10 cents per Ib., we have $84 for the 
use of the land, building, &c.; at 20. cents per Ib., 
on the other hand, the profit will be $234 per acre! 





Harrowme Wueat 1 tur Sprine.—Your ar- 
ticle in the Rural Annual for 1868 on hoeing 
wheat reminds me of a fact that happened in On- 
ondaga county some years ago. A neighbor 
wished to borrow a drag from a farmer, in the 
spring, to harrow-in some oats. The oats were at 
the lower end of a field of wheat. He went for 
the drag, and drew it right across the wheat-field. 
The farmer was very angry. But when he came 
to harvest the crop, he was surprised to find the 
strip over which the drag had passed the tallest 
and heaviest wheat in the field. Joun Norr. 


Asparacus Worm.—Our readers already know 
. that there is a worm which has done immense 
damage in the as ens around New York. 
No rentedy has yet been found. Dr. Frros, the 
State Entomologist, says fowls will eat them, and 
recommends keeping fowls among the asparagus for 
this purpose, 








A LARGE STOCK FARM. 

In the Genesee Farmer for August, 1860, we 
gave some account of a visit to the farm of Mr. 
Josrra Wricut, Waterloo, N. Y. Mr. W. had, at 
the time of our visit, about a hundred head of 
horses, mary of them thorough-bred and not un- 
known to fame. His farm, at that time, comprised 
about three hundred acres. He raised but little 

wheat, and but little grain of any 

kind, except what was needed for the 

use-of his stock. What interested us 

more particularly was some low land 

which he had reclaimed by tile-drain- 

ing, and which, from being unsightly 

swamp holes, had become the richest 

= and. most productive portion of the 

farm. And this was not all. He used 

-arge quantities of the swamp-muck, 

and found it an admirable manure, applied either 

in its raw state as a top-dreesing on grass land, or 

when composted with manure in the barn-yard. 

Thus he not only reclaimed his swampy lands, 

but obtained from them the means of enriching 
the upland portion of the farm, 

In a private letter recently received from 8, 
Wits, of Waterloo, he says: “Joszrpx Wricut 
has hired Kwox’s large swamp farm, a mile north 
of the village, solely to grow timothy for his great 
equine herd. It is a deposit of leaf-mold, drained 
by one large open ditch, and he is making many 
laterals. It is e great soil for grass, oats and po- 
tatoes, but too frosty for corn. Mr. Wricur will 
plant more corn than ever on his uplands the 
coming season, as he makes a world of the richest 
manure.” That is the point—“ he makes a world 
of the richest manure.” Rarely have we seen such 
splendid crops of timothy grass. One meadow of 
twenty-eight acres, four years from seeding, was 
estimated to yield three tuns per acre. It had been 
top-dressed in the early part of the previous win 
ter with a compost of swamp-muck and manure, 

Mr. Wricur has raised for some years large 
crops of the Ohio Dent corn. He gets his seed 
corn, we believe, every year from the West. His 
land is very rich, and the corn matures with him 
and yields enormous crops. He has raised. two 
hundred and fifteen bushels per acre. Besides 
this, he sows several acres every year broadcast 
for fodder and esteems it highly. 

He now says he “shall never plant another hill 
of Flint corn. The Ohio Dent has not failed him 
a single season, and the yield is fully one-third 
more than that of the Dutton or long and eight 
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rowed yellow.” 
ers are beginning to grow it with like success. 
wants a well-manured, dry soil.” 








PLASTER AND CLOVER. 





We do not propose to trouble the readers of the 
Genesee Farmer with our views in regard to the 
action of plaster. Let it suffice us for the present 
that on some soils, and on certain crops, it is de- 
cidedly beneficial. That it is, to a certain extent, 
“a stimulant,” must be admitted: that is to say, it 
furnishes only two elements to the soil—lime and 
sulphuric acid—while it enables the crop to take 
from the soil an increased quantity of the other 
elements of plant-food—phosphoric acid, potash, 
soda, &c.; and if the crops so produced were sold 
off the farm, the use of plaster would accelerate 
the exhaustion of the soil. Fortunately, plaster 
has the greatest effect on those crops which are 
usually fed out on the farm or plowed under, and 
in this case it serves to enrich the soil. Thirty or 
forty years ago the oak-openings in Western New 
York were considered far inferior to the heavily 
timbered land and to the low land on the borders 
of the Genesee river. The Indians had for years 
burnt over this land, and consequently it was, to a 
great extent, destitute ot organic matter. On this 
soil plaster and clover acted like a charm. Large 
crops of clover have been raised for years and 
plowed under. The plaster stimulated the growth 
of clover, and the clover, when plowed under, 


Mr. Wittiams adds: “Our farm- 


It 


. a. 
matter; and the result is that this land, whieh 
was formerly considered poor, is the best and Most 
productive in the State. 

How long the fertility of our wheat soils can jy 

maintained by the use of clover and plaster js g 
question of great importance. If the clover wa 
exported from the farm the soil would soon be ex. 
hausted, and plaster would cease to have any bene. 
ficial effect. By a judicious system of feeding 
cattle and sheep—by selling nothing but Wheat, 
meat and wool—we can see no reason why oor 
lands should not improve for many years rather 
than deteriorate. Of one thing, at all events, we 
may be assured: the first effect of exhaustion wi) 
be apparent in the clover crop, and not in the 
wheat crop. As long as we can raise good crops 
of clover, it is certain that there is plant-food 
enough in the soil to produce good crops of wheat, 
In certain circumstances it may be better to plow 
under the clover instead of feeding it to stock on 
the farm. It is a quicker way of enriching the 
soil. But we think a good farmer will soon find it 
to his interest to feed out his clover on the land, or 
make it into hay for winter use. He can not en- 
rich a given piece of land in this way so soon as 
by plowing under the clover, but in the end the 
result will be the same, and we have, in addition, 
the profit derived from the sheep and cattle fed on 
the clover. We think, too,.that when clover is 
plowed under for a series of years, there is danger 
of getting too much carbonaceous matter in the 
soil, and the effect of this carbonaceous matter is 
to produce too much straw, and also to retard the 
ripening of the wheat. On the other hand, this car- 
bonaceous matter is just what animals require to 
sustain life. 
As to the best time of sowing plaster there is 
some difference of opinion. As a general rule it 
is sown on the young clover early in the spring. 
There are those who sow it on the wheat in the 
fall, and then sow the clover the following spring. 
It is thought to improve the “catch.” It generally 
has little effect on wheat, or on timothy or other 
grasses. As to the quantity, a bushel per acre is 
usually sown; but some good farmers sow as much 
as four bushels, but at longer intervals, 





Hemioox ror Suzep.—A correspondent in Wy- 
oming county, N. Y., writes us that he keeps his 
sheep healthy in winter by placing hemlock brash 
in the sheep-yard. The sheep eat the brash 
readily, as well as the bark from the limbs,. In the 
summer, if his sheep have the scours, he takes 
them off the grass for a few days, and confines 





farcished the soil with large quantities of organic 





them strictly on hemlock bark on the boughs 
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THE CULTIVATION OF PEAS. 
- Tue cultare of peas is greatly on the increase in 
Western New York. We think there must be 
three or four times as many raised now as ten 


years ago. 

We need hardly say that this is to us exceed- 
ingly gratifying. We have for years earnestly 
advocated the more extended cu:tivation of peas, 
especially on wheat farms; and we would feign 
believe that our explanations of the reason why 
peas are a renovating crop have had their influence 
in bringing about this result. There is one point, 
however, in which farmers do not follow our ad- 
vice: they sell the peas. 

In such a case there is little advantage, so far as 
enriching the land is concerned, in growing peas; 
but if they are fed out on the farm and the mammre 
carefully saved, there are few crops which will 
prove more beneficial. One objection to the cul- 
ture of peas in this section is their liability to 
damage from the pea-beetle, or, as is commonly 
but erroneously called, the “bug.” But if the 
peas are fed to pigs in the fall or early in the win- 
ter, the bug does little damage. The young larve 
at this time are probably as nutritious as the pea 
on which it feeds, and the pigs seem to have no 
objection to the food! 

Peas do well on sod-land, either plowed in the 
fall or in the spring. If plowed in the fall the 
lind can be sown in the spring without again 
plowing. If not plowed until spring, the sod 
should be turned over in neat furrows, so as to 
cover the grass completely, and then sow the peas 
before harrowing. In this way they will be well 
covered. 

Morton, in his (English) Farmers’ Calendar, has 
the following remarks on peas: 

“This is the season for sowing the hardy sorts 
of pea; and toward the end of the month any 
kind of tield pea may be sown, The pea can 
hardly be called an ameliorating crop, but admit- 
ting of cultivation in the wide intervals between 
the rows in which it is usually sown, and after- 
ward covering the ground with a bulky smother- 
ing growth of haulm, it is when well cultivated a 
fullow crop. The land should thus be left cleaner 
after peas than it was; and as the crop yields in 
its nutritious straw a capital contrivution to the 
dung-heap, a frequent crop of peas is no evidence 
of cross-cropping. It rarely, however, forms & 
regular part of the rotation, being taken now and 
then, in addition to the common course of crop- 
ping, when the land seems fit for it, or unfit for 
the crop which it is taken to displace. The soils 
best adapted for it are the lighter loams, which 
are hardly stiff enough for beans; and calcareous 


soils are especially fitted for it. Pea-straw con- 
tains in its ashes from 3§ to 40 per cent. of lime, 





and 12 to 15 per cent. of potash. This indicates 
the kind of soil which the plant requires. Peas 
need liberal treatment and good cultivation like 
any other crop, but bad farmers are too apt to sow 
this pulse when the land will yield nothing else. 
They have a proverb among them, which signifies 
that the season does for peas as much as good hus- 
bandry ; and they from thence take care that good 
crops shal! be owing to season alone. Hence arises 
the general idea of .peas being the most uncertain 
crop. This is owing to their being too often sown 
on land that is not in good order. Let the careful 
husbandman lay it down as a maxim, that he 
should sow no crop on land that is not in good 
order; not merely in respect of fine tilth at the 
time of sowing, but also of the soil being in good 
heart and clear of weeds. I would not, however, 
here be understood to rank all kinds of crops to- 
gether; because beans and peas will admit of 
cleaning while they grow. On that account, if a 
farmer comes to a field which his predecessor has 
filled with weeds, a horse-hoed crop of beans might 
be expedient, when a barley crop would be utterly 
improper. Peas, when managed in a spirited man- 
ner, will not have the reputation of being so very 
uncertain a crop, for this character has, in some 
measure, been owing to ill-conduct. From these 
remarks, however, the reader is not to understand 
that I think peas as certain as other crops; but 
this quality will still much depend on manage- 
ment, 

“ Peas arrer OLover.—The white boiling pea, 
of. many sorts, and under various names, is more 
tender than the Greys and various kinds of hog 
peas; but I have many times put them into the 

round in February, and though very smart frosts 
‘ollowed, they received no injury. I have uni- 
formly found that the earlier they were sown the 
better. There is also a particular motive for being 
as early as possible; which is, to get them off in 
time for stubble turnips. If they are sown in this 
month, and a right sort chosen, they will be off 
the land early in July, so that turnips may follow, 
at not too late a time for sowing that crop. Alt 
the sorts of early peas should be cultivated on d 
soils ‘only. Upon sands, dry sandy Joama, grav 
and chalks they succeed well. Broadcast pean ane 
to be utterly rejected in every case. The only 
question that can arise in their culture is between 
drilling and dibbling. It the former is determined 
on, the land should have been plowed in autumn 
with the skim-coulter. The surface being worked 
shallow with a scarifier and harrow as soon as 
possible after winter, drilling should directly fol- 
low. If dibbling is determined on, the land, if 
already clean, need not be plowed till winter time 
or after it, and a heavy roller follows the = 
Dibbling peas on a clover laver generally results in 
a good crop. It is the practice of some farmers to 
manure for peas. If the land is in heart, and they 
are put in vn a layer, they do not want manore, 
A very good crop may be gained withont it. I have 
had five, and even five quarters and a half (44 busb.) 
an acre, without any manure applied for this crop. 
Dung makes them run to long straw, and that 
not favorable for podding productively. Beans 
will: benefit from a heavy dressing of dung, but 
with the the case is different. There are v 
few situations in which the ler can bave 
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& command of manure as to give him a sufficiency. 
It is therefore of mach consequence to him never 
to spread a load but where it will be sure to answer 
best. Every man complains of a want of dung; 
and he should be pir therefore to give it to the 
crops that will pay best for the expense. As to 
distance between the rows of peas, the practice of 
various farmers differs exceedingly. Equi-distant 
rows from 9 to 18 inches are common. I have 
seen them at two feet and even at three. In dib- 
bling, it is common in Norfolk and Suffolk, to. put 
in a row on every flag or furrow-slice of 9 or 10 
inches breadth; and I have known very good 
crops in most of these distances. If horse-hoeing, 
or much hand-hoeing is intended, double rows at 
§ inches, with intervals of 18, do well; but the 
greatest crops I have known have been from plant- 
ing every furrow-slice. When drilled in rows, the 
interval of 15 to 18 inches is to be preferred. 
This enables an efficient horse-hoeing of the land 
during the early —- of their growth. From two 
to two bushels and a half per acre is the usual 
a— when planting every furrow. If they are- 

rilled at greater distances, six or seven pecks will 
do. Some have trusted to one bushel per acre, 
but that quantity is too small.” 

It will be seen that he condemns utterly the 
practice of sowing peas broadcast. He takes it 
for granted that the crops will be hoed. We have 
not much hope that at present our farmers will 
hoe their peas, and as long as this is the case we 
lose one of the greatest advantages of drilling. 


Mr. Morron truly says “a frequent crop of peas 
is no evidence of cross-cropping.” When the crop 
is hoed, and the land is afterward covered with a 
bulky smothering growth of haulm, it is—like tur- 
nips—equivalent to a fallow crop. On a clover 
sod intended to be summer-fallowed for wheat, a 
crop of peas may sometimes be taken without in- 
jury to the following wheat crop. In this case the 
land must be rich ard clean, and the crop of peas 
so heavy as to smother the weeds. The peas can 
be harvested early enough to allow ample time te 
prepare the land for wheat, and we have known 
the crop to be nearly as good after peas as after a 
ummer-fallow. Occasionally, when we have very 
dry weather, the pea-land is not moist enough to 
ensure the germination of the wheat, and this is 
‘tthe chief objection to growing peas instead of 
¢eummer-fallowing. The only remedy there is for 
this is to sow the wheat with the drill. The seed 
can be deposited evenly, at a depth sufficient to 
ensure the necessary moisture. 

We have no doubt that as we farm better—as 
our land becomes richer and cleaner—a crop of 
peas will more frequently take the place of a sum- 
mer-fallow for wheat. But we must not sell the 
peas. They must be consumed on the farm to pre- 
vent injury from the “ bug” and to enrich the land. 


et 


CULTIVATION OF THE BEET FOR sUGAR 


In the Genesee Farmer for March, 1862, we pre 
sented some facts in regard to the sugar-beet ip 
Europe, and remarked: 

“We see no reason why beet-sugar shonld not 
be extensively manufactured in this country, 
climate is well adapted to the growth of beets, and 
the present and presumptive high price of ¢ 
would insure large profits. The cane contains 
twice as much sugar as the beet, but not more thay 
seven per cent. is usually obtained from it in 
tice. This isno more than can be obtained from 
the beet-root. Sixteen tuns of beet-roots cap 
easily be raised per acre. This would yield, a 
seven per cent., 2,240 pounds of sugar, besides 
molasses. There is, too, another important item 
of profit—the leaves of the beets and* the pulp, 
Both can be used as food for cattle; and it must 
be borne in mind that, as nothing is removed but 
sugar, al2 the manurial elements of the crop are 
left on the farm, The cultivation ot the beet-root, 
therefore, is one of the very best methods of jp. 
creasing the fertility of the farm.” ~~ 

All that we have heard and seen during the past 
year only strengthens our belief in the feasibility 
and profitableness of manufacturing sugar from 
beets. There is no difficulty in raising the beets 
Through the politeness of Jonn H. Kuirparr, Seo 
retary of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, we 
obtained some seed of the Imperial beet-root, M. 
Knauer, of Germany, originated this variety, and 
it is said to contain as much as 17} per cent, of 
sugar! The roots are not large, but it those we 
have are genuine they are of good size. Sixteen 
tuns of bulbs per acre could be grown with the 
most ordinary cultivation, and if only 10 per cent. 
of sugar was obtained from them, we should have 
3,200 pounds of sugar per acre! ; 

During the past year Prof. Morr, of Columbus, 
Ohio, has been experimenting with beet-sugar, 
His apparatus is of the rudest description, but with 
it he gets 8 per cent. of sugar from the beet, He 
is sanguine of the highest success, and a large area 
of land in his vicinity will undoubtedly be planted 
to beets the present season. ‘ 

Mr. Bgtousr, of the Chicago sugar-refinery, last 
year imported seeds of some of the best varieties 
of beets, which he distributed among farmers 
Quite a large quantity of beets was collected a 
the refinery, and were crushed and the sugar ez- 
tracted. The Prairie Farmer of February 14 
states that the result “was in the highest degree 
satisfactory to the experimenters. The sugar is 
of dark color (may be easily refined into the purest 
white sugars), but the grain is strong, the crystals 
large and regular, and the flavor very sweet and 
pleasant. In comparing it with the best samples 





of sorghum or imphee sugar, one is at once steack 
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with the size and strength of the crystals ‘as well 
as the superiority of the beet-sugar in flavor, and 
in the latter the total absence of all gummy mat- 
ter. Eastern sugar refiners speak in the highest 
terms of the quality of the beet-sugar. It is the 
opinion of Mr. Brroner, as well as other intelligent 
gentlemen, that from 1,500 to 2,000 pounds (based 
on these experiments alone) per acre can be grown 
in almost any part of the State upon suitable soil.” 

The editor of the Prairie Farmer also says he 
knows of one gentleman in Illinois who has made 
arrangements to plant one hundred acres the 
present season. 

European experience shows that the manufac- 
ture of beet-sugar can only be successfully carried 
on by large manufacturers, A farmer who grows 


only a few acres of beets can not afford to erect 


the necessary machinery. The plan adopted is for 
farmers to raise the beets and sell them to the man- 
nfacturers at a certain price per tun. We see no 
reason to doubt that the same system might be 
adopted with entire success in this country. At 
the present high price of sugar the profits would 
be immense. ei 

As to the comparative advantage of raising the 
beet or the Chinese sugar-cane, the editor of the 
Prairie Farmer, who is well qualified to speak on 
the subject, is decidedly in favor of the beet. He 
says : 

“Let us turn for a moment to the Northern 
sngar-cane. No man, we believe, is satisfied with 
our progress in sugar making from either the 
Chinese or African canes. It may be claimed that 
as much has been accomplished in the five years 
here as was done in fifteen of experiment in the 
South, but that is far from proving that the next 
ten years will see Northern cane as prolific in sugar 
as the Southern. We earnestly hope it may be 
so, but let us see what point we have now reached. 
After five years of experiment not a barrel, so far 
as we know, of Western sugar has appeared in 
market—one or two hundred pounds of tolerable 
sugar is the utmost any man has shown to the 
public, and excepting for the moment a single va- 
riety of cane, the process has been at best uncer- 
tain, and the amount from a gallon of sirup so 
small that if it were produced in any considerable 
quantity, upon all occasions, it would be far from 

rofitable to the producer. * ° ° ° ° 
n view of all the facts in the case, we are com- 
pelled reluctantly to come to the conclusion that 
our previous strong hopes of success in sugar 
making from Northern cane must be abandoned. 


We say this not fer the purpose of deterring from | P 


further experiment, which we hope may go on. 
We may be wrong, but at present, when we com- 
pare the promises of the sugar cane and the beet, 
we firmly believe our reliance for a sugar -< in 
the North must be placed upon the latter. The 
‘Otaheitan’ cane may prove an exception. So 





far as known it has done remarkably well; another 
year will undoubtedly fully settle its merits. 
“Should the cultivation of sugar cane, then, be 
abandoned? By no means. It is a fixed fact that 
the best of sirups can’ prefitably be made from it; 
and the present product may be immensely in- 
creased without in the least injuring the market. 
With its increased culture, an increased home de- 
mand will ensue, and as its merits became known 
abroad, a large shipping demand will bétreated.” 


The experience of growers with the sorghum in 
France corroborates this opinion. It will make 
sirup, and ean also be used for the distillation of 
spirits, but it will not compete with the beet in the 
production of sugar. 


FLAX AND FLAX-COTTON. 


Ar the last annual meeting of the New York 
State Agricultural Society, Dr. Govtp, from the 
committee appointed to examine flax-machinery, 
made an interesting report. He said: 


“The best soil for flax is that which is best for 
barley, and the best manure phosphates, and the 
land should be well drained and carefully and 
deeply plowed, and the best for the purpose is the 
Michigan plow. After a few days, go over with 
a cultivator each way, and sow and roll the ground 
very smooth, and then the crop may be cut with 
the reaping machine. The length of straw depends 
upon the length of root, and no crop is more in- 
jured by weeds. The crop is ready to pull when 
the bolls are filled and the lower half of the stalk 
turned yellow. 

“Tt is very important to get off all the seed, 
else it stains the lint; and it is equally important, 
to make the business of flax-growing profitable, 
that the grower and manufacturer should be Jo~ 
cated near each other, so that the grower can sell 
the straw without attempting to clean it. If he 
rots it, he must take great care not to carry the 
process too far. It is now settled that mechanical. 
and chemical operations must be combined to suc- 
cessfully prepare flax. A solvent is wanted, which 
has not yet been discovered, to dissolve the gum 
that holds the fibers together. 

** At Lockport, N. Y., there is a chartered com-- 
pany in operation which pays $10 per tun for flax-. 
straw, and makes 300 pounds of flax-cotton at a 
cost of $27. It goes through a great number of; 
process, mechanical and chemical. It is first 
broken by fluted rollers, then hackled and worked 
again with rollers, then combed, steeped, boiled, . 
washed, bleached, dried, picked, carded, roped and 
spun. For the coarse portions there is # great de-. 
mand for upholstering purposes. 

“There is also a large demand for paper stock. 
Indeed, there is no lack of demand, and no doubt: 
of flax culture being profitable so long as the seed 
and straws can be sold near where produced at the 
resent prices, and there will be a very large area 
in this State sown the coming spring.” 


Mr. Govtp also described the Pen Yan flax 
machine, which puts the straw through a crushing 
process about fifteen minutes, and then it is beaten 
to shake out shives and then passed through fluted 
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rollers, where it is combed by a toothed band. 
The product of a crop of nine acres of flax in 
Rensselaer county was given at 4,237 lbs. of lint. 





TRAINING COWS AND STEERS. 


Tne Maine Farmer has an interesting article on 
this subject, from which we make a few extracts: 


“ All danestic animals require some sort of 
training of education—some more, some less, ac- 
cording to the usages to which they are put. Thus 
the cow is required to stand quietly while you are 
milking, and to ‘hoist’ the right foot and place it 
back of the other, in order to give you more room 
to use your hands while milking. This is generally 
the extent of her schooling; but if she be taught 
to allow herself to be led about by the horn, 
gently and peaceably, it would add to her value 
and to the ease of her management. For steers, 
there sre higher branches of practical studies into 
which they should be initiated. Their duties and 
labors under the yoke on the farm and on the road 
are of the utmost importance to the farmer, and it 
is incuinbent on him to teach them in the most 
effective, thorough, and, at the same time, kind and 
p:easant manner. There is a.great difference in 
the teachers of this kind of science, as well as in 
the four-footed pupils to be trained. Some teach- 
ers that we have seen ‘ breaking steers and cows,’ 
as the phrase is, did not evince half as uwmch good 
sense and discretion as the cattle they undertook 
to train. On the other hand, there are some cattle 
so naturally crabbed and perverse in disposition, 
that kindness and gentleness seem to be thrown 
away upon them, and they require at least some- 
thing as stringent as the hampering and casting 
dowa of Rargy’s method, before they will be 
convineed that there is a power above them to 
which they had better submit. This most gene- 
rally displays itself in those cattle which have 
been suffered to go unmolested and have their own 
way until they have nearly or quite obtained their 
growth. The best mode and manner of teaching 
cattle, or any other animal—biped or quadruped— 
is to train them when young. Take them imthe 
bud, when you can handle and control them easily, 
and before they have grown up wild and strong, 
without any discipline or restraint. TZrain them 
when young, should be tke motto in every stable 
and every barn-yard, 

“In training animals, whether young or old, 
there is another requisite tu be attended to beside 
discretion of management and common sense in 
the teacher. This is to have the right kind of 
harness * * * The saddle of the yoke should 
be adapted to the length and breadth of the neck 
on which it rests, sv as to render it easy to the 
wearer. Not too narrow, lest it cut in—not too 
wide, lest it gall the neck at its insertion in the 
shoulders. It should not be too short, lest it in- 
duce them to haul apart, in order not to step on 
each other—nor too long, lest in winter it may in- 
duce them to crowd in order to keep the track— 
not too narrow in depth throngh the ring and 
staple, lest it pull down on the top of the neck too 
much—nor too wide, lest it have the reverse op- 
eration and cause the lower part of the bows to 
press too hard and gall the neck or throat in that 











HOLLOW HORN IN CATTLE. 


Some time ago a correspondent of the Gener 
Farmer asked tor a cure of this disease. A gen. 
tleman in Ohio writes us that he bas a receipt 
which he will send to any address for one dollar} 
His receipt may be a very good one. Bat we have 
not much faith in secret remedies for diseases of 
man, animals or vegetables. 

There are those who appear to think that an igno. 
rant quack doctor knows more about diseases and 
their cures than a regularly educated and experi. 
enced physician. But we are not of the nomber, 
Every now and then some man writes us that he 
has discovered a remedy for the curculio, or for the 
potato disease, or for the curl of the leaf in the 
peach, which he thinks would be worth millions to 
the country, and which he is benevolent enough to 
sell to any one for the trifling sam of $5.00, more 
or less! Not long since a man in this city called 
on us, and in a low voice and with a mysterious 
manner informed us that he had discovered an in- 
fallible remedy for the pear blight. He could also 
kill the currant and gooseberry caterpillar without 
any labor or expense, and in fact there was no 
disease on man, animals or vegetables that he could 
not cure. He, too, was willing. to sell his knowl- 
edge to the dear people for a consideration! He 
was a “spiritualist,” and the “ spirits” had communi- 
cated this wonderful knowledge to him. We 
lacked faith in the “spirits” and concluded not to 
invest. A year or two since, when the pleuro 
pneumonia or cattle disease visited this country, 
we received several letters from parties who had a 
receipt for its cure, which they were willing to sell 
for a small consideration, and some of the writers, 
no doubt, thought it strange that we did not hasten 
to inform our readers of the fact, But the truth is, 
our faith in all secret remedies is exceedingly small. 

We do not think we have any right to excite the 
curiosity of our readers by publishing such commnue 
nications as the one now before us in regard to 
hollow horn in cattle. 

We have repeatedly published articles on the 
subject in the Genesee Furmer. Those who have 
our volumes on hand for the last few years will 
find various means recommended both for pre- 
vention and cure. ALLEN, in his Domestic Animala, 
says of hollow horn: 

“This is not unfrequently hollow stomach, and 
very often follows stinted fare, hard usage, and ex» 
posure to cold. We have noticed this as most 
prevalent among oxen that have done a severe 


winter’s work, 
“ Symptoms.—Bloody urine; swollen udder; 
shaking the head; eyes and head swollen; stand- 
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with the head against a fence or barn; eyes 
and sunken, and horns cold. 
« Remedies.—Bleed and physic, shelter and feed 


rly. 
Pr lTake a half pint of good vinegar, two table- 
spoonfuls of salt, one teaspoonful of pepper, and 
mix and pour into each ear, holding the head on 
one side for two minutes. 

“Bore with a large gimlet on the under side of 
the horn, three or foar inches from the head; and 
if hollow, bore nearer the head and let out all the 
matter, and syringe two or three times a day with 
salt and water, or soap-suds, or salt and vinegar. 

“ Spirits of turpentine rubbed in around the base 
of the horns will arrest the disease in its incipient 
stages. 

_ a spoonfal of boiling hot brimstone into 
the cavity between the horns, 

“ Pour a teakettle of bciling water on the horns, 
holding so as to prevent injury to the ae 
“Soot and pepper given internally are good.” 

If our correspondent likes to send us his receipt, 
we shall be happy to publish it. But we cannot 


recommend our readers to send him a dollar for it. 





DIFFICULTY OF GETTING GOOD FARM LABORERS. 


We have all heard the story of the Irishman 
who wished for work, and was asked by the farmer 
if he could hold plow. “Faith and I can,” says 
he. So the farmer engaged him and sent him to 
plow, but thought he would go and help him start. 
Pat took hold of the plow and the farmer started 
the team. The Irishman held back at the plow- 
handles with all his might, but finding the horses 
too strong for him he shouted: “Wo—ho!— 
Wo—ho!” “ What's the matter?” said the farmer, 
“T thought you could hold plow.” “So I can,” 
said Pat, “but not with those great horses pulling 
at the other end!” 

The story told of the man who, on being sent 
to give the horse some corn in the ear, poured the 
grain into the ear of the horse, is probably not 
true, but those who have had much experience 
with “green hands” must know of occurrences 
almost as absurd and ludicrous. We once sent a 
man to plow with three horses abreast, and notic- 
ing from the house that he was not getting along 
very well we went to the field and found that he 
had attached the two horses to the long end of the 
whiffletree! 

A short time since we had an Irishman working 
for us, and on being told to go and do so and so 
with an old horse, gentle as a cow, he replied: “I 
know how to drive an Irish team, but I dare not 
trust myself with American horses.” This was 
rather provoking, under the circumstances, but he 
deserved credit for not professing more than he 
was able to perform, In this respect he differed 





from many of his countrymen. As a rule, the 
‘greener ” they are the greater their pretensions. 

A New Jersey correspondent ofthe Country 
Gentleman gives the following item from his expe- 
rience the last summer: 


“At the hurrying time in June, when weeds 
grow faster than crops, two of my best hands left, 
and I went to Castle Garden, where the only biped 
that was willing or looked like work, was a Ger- 
man in soldier’s uniform; and when I took him 
inside to get his name registered, was congratulated 
on securing the services of an honest German— 
(the Lord have mercy on the dishonest ones, if 
this was an honest one.) 

“T noticed his hands were rather delicate, but 
he assured me he was always bronght up on a 
farm in Germany. On reaching home I ordered 
something for him to eat, when the provisions 
disappeared as they would if his carcass was 
hollow. 

‘* After eating I ordered him to go to hoeing 
cabbages, when he turned and asked me how he 
should hoe them. If not before, I was now fully 
convinced that I was sold; however, I must make 
him do if I could. A Dutchman asking a Jersey- 
man how to hoe cabbages was a rich idea, and I. 
wondered why Barnum had not gotten hold of 
this rare specimen, as he is usually very fortunate 
in securing such. ° 

“T watched Dutchman work for half an hour, 
sent for him, told him he was a liar, could not 
work, and must clear out. Here he begged: told 
me he was tired; could do any kind of work on 
a farm, and my son interceding I assented to his 
staying another day on trial. 

“Had him sleep on hay in the barn, for the 
Irishmen swore if I let him into the house he 
would steal all their clothes. Next morning I told 
him to go weeding carrots; sent him to work by 
the side of an old octogenarian darkey, who was 
more aristocratic than the Irishmen; would not 
work beside him. Verily, { had an Ishmaelite in 
my midst. a 

“ At noon I returned, and looking into the field 
asked Pat what Hans was doing; his reply was, 
‘he is milching!’ He is what? asked 1; ‘he 
worked awhile this morning, then came up here 
for the milking-stool, and is dowa there milchi 
the carrots, I think, sir, for I don’t see him stir. 
Afraid that I might lose my temper, I told Pat to 
go and tell Hans to bring up the milking-stool, and 
I want to see him. Hans comes up; brings stool 
along quite innocently, and tells me that weeding 
in his country is all done by women aff children, 
and not fit work fora man. Here my son again 
interceded, and begged me to try him once more. 
I then took a digging-fork and went to a very fine 
young asparagus bed two years old, that I had 
taken great pride and expense in, and told him to 
andy turn over the surface soil, to better de- 
stroy the weeds between the asparagus shoots, 
showing him at the same time how to do it. About 
two hours after I returned, and found Hans hard 
at work, rooting up the whole thing, and saying 
‘me find dis very hard, sir !’ 

- “Usually a very mild man, very; I looked 
around, took up a hickory stick somewhere be- 
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tween the size of a rail and a riding-whip, and ex- 
claimed: You lying, lazy scoundrel, clear out—-get 
off this place’ at once, or I'll break every bone in 
you body. Here jhe commenced the old story: 
*Me know how to work, me know everything— 
me no go if you no pay me!’ Pay you, you lying 
thief, clear out or I’ll break your head; and seeing 
I was getting excited Hans traveled.” 


These are, of course, exceptional cases. Many 
of the English, Irish and German emigrants make 
the best of farm laborers; but it is nevertheless 
true that those who wait till the hurrying season 
has commenced before they secure their hired help 
will not unfrequently find themselves obliged to 
put up with men who can not do more than half a 
day’s work—and what they do accomplish is not 
more than half done. 


INTERESTING ITEMS FROM AN INTERESTING BOOK. 


‘Cona@ress has recently issued the “ Annual Re- 
port on Foreign Commerce for the year ending 
September 30, 1861,” and in glancing it over we 
_ have, without any attempt to systematize them, 
jotted down a few facts which we think will interest 
our readers: 

Our Corisul at Melbourne, New South Wales, 
writes that “agricultural implements and harvest 
tools of American make are much used” in that 
country, as well as Kerosene oil and carriages of 
all descriptions froia the New England States. 





Our Consul at Antwerp, after alluding to the 
large quantity of grain sent from America to Bel- 
gium, waxes eloquent and draws a little on his im- 
agination as follows: “The flow of human food 
from our Western prairies to the densely populated 
parts of Belgium seems a natural return for the 
great family of Belgio-Americans to make to the 
home of their birth. These narrow lands that are 
tilled with the spade and harvested with the sickle, 
can no longer compete with those broad plains 
where ponderous steam-plows turn unbroken fur- 
rows of miles in length, and where immense steam- 
reapers pour the ripe grain into sacks for the mar- 
ket the sane instant that the straw is cut from the 
stubble !” 

From Russia our Consul writes of a tract of 
arable land twelve hundred miles long and four 
hundred broad of such unprecedented richness 
that, notwithstanding the centuries it has been un- 
der cultivation, it still remains capable of support- 
ing the many millions of the Empire as well as to 
supply the deficiency in the grain markets of 
Europe, and bids fair to do so for ages to come. 
The system of culture is of the rudest kind, and he 
thinks that the demand for American plows, reap- 


4 Islands. 





ers, threshing-machines, &c., will soon be y 
great. They have already been introduced to g 
considerable extent. 

Elsewhere, he says, the most extensive fields of 
grain are measured by the acre, but there they are 
measured by the mile. “The grain fields exteng 
uninterruptedly for handreds of square miles, and 
hour after hour, though wisked along with the best 
speed of four horses, nothing can be seen but end. 
less seas of rustling wheat or tall waving rye.” He 
thinks if the reapers of MoCormiox, Woon, 
Emery or ALLEN were sent there the sales would 
amount to $100,000 the first year! 


Our Consul at Swaton, China, Wa. Brox, Esq, 
writes that the country in that district is richly 
cultivated and densely populated. The principal 
production is sugar. Mr. B. says: “The Chinese 
in this province, and I believe throughout the 
southern provinces, obtain their supply of sugar 
from the sugar cane, as do those from the northern, 
and not from the sorghum saccharatum.” Bean- 
cake is largely imported from Shanghai and used 
as amanure. Tobacco is raised toa considerable 
extent. 


A large fleet of Ocean steamers is now com 
stantly engaged in carrying live stock from Den- 
mark to London, and the American Consul re- 
marks: “Does it not seem strange, then, that 
twenty million pounds of oil-cake are exported to 
England also? Why should it not be as profitable 
to fatten cattle with this article in Denmark as in 
England? The answer is that the cattle are raised 
in the poorer districts of Jutland and Northern 
Schleswig, and fattened in the rich meadows of 
Lower Schleswig and Holstein.” 


The cultivation of the beet for sugar in Austria, 
notwithstanding the taxes now imposed upon it, 
has increased so rapidly as to throw foreign sugar 
entirely out of the market. Our Consul states, 
however, that the manufacturers are now suffering 
from the effect of over-production and speculation, 

The same writer states that “sirup” is made 
from the Irish potato, and also that beet-root 
mixed with chicory root is used to a great extent 
as a substitute for coffee. 


According to the official survey there is still over 
9,000,000 tuns of Peruyian guano on the Chincha 
The freight from the islands to the United 
States or Europe is $15 per tun. In addition 
guano, Peru possesses immense beds of nitrate of 
soda, which is equally valuable as a fertilizer. 
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THE CHINESE SUGAR CANE. 


In reply to a request fora description of the Chi- 
nese Sugar Cane, (Sorghum saccharatum,) we can- 
not do better than give the annexed cut of the 
plant when growing. It is related closely to broom 
corn, botanically, and in appearance. 


OMINESE SUGAR CANE, (SORGHUM SACOHARATUM.) 

The sorghum was introduced into France in 
1851. A few seeds were sent from China by the 
Count de Monriener. These were planted, but 
only one grew. The next year eight hundred seeds 
were purchased by the celebrated seed merchants, 
Vumorin—Anprizvx & Oo., of Paris, for eight 
hundred francs. 

In 1854, the seed was introduced into America 
through the United States Patent Office, and dis- 
tributed throughout the country. Like all new 
things, it was extravagantly landed by some, and 
under-estimated by others, but it steadily worked 
its way to public favor. The fact that it contained 
sugar in considerable quantities was easily discov- 
ered, and the labor of extracting syrup from it was 





not cifficult. In the South Western States it took 


firm hold. Mills for crushing the cane and evapo- 
rating the juice were rapidly introduced, The 
climate was well adapted to the growth and matu- 
rity of the plant, and sorghum syrup soon became 
an article of commerce. The high price of sugar 
and molasses, caused by the rebellion, gave a new 
impetus to the business, and it would now seem as 
though we should, so far as syrup at least is con- 
cerned, soon be enabled to dispense with the south- 
ern product. 

In regard to the cultivation of sorghum at the 
North, we would refer our correspondent to an ex- 
cellent article in the Rural Annual for 1863, writ- 
ten expressly for that work by the Rev. A. My- 
grs, of Ohio. The cultivation is similar to that of 
corn, but we have not space to go into the details 
the present month, 





From numerous letters received from different 
sections of the country, it appears that this trouble- 
some disease is unusually prevalent. 

The immediate cause of the disease is well known. 
Like the itch in the human system, and the mange 
in horses, it is caused by a minute insect, a species 
of acarus, which burrows under the skin and prop- 
agates with great rapidity. Prof. Sumonps, Vete- 
rinary Surgeon to the Royal Agricultural Society, 
instituted some experiments to ascertain the period 
that elapsed between the deposition of the acarus 
and the appearance of the Scab disease. He 
says: 

“ First a slight redness came on the skin; album- 
nous fluid was exuded, which matted together the 
adjoining wool. Ina few days, definite pain was 
felt by the animal, which violently attempted to 
scratch itself by rubbing the part against any re- 
sisting object. The irritation extended to ten or 
twelve inches. The disease advanced with rapid 
progress. Acari had travelled over other parts of 
the body. In sixteen days, fifty or sixty eggs of 
the acarus were found at the base of the wool. 
Large, thickened crusts, of a white appearance, 
were formed, The health of the animal and its 
skin became generally affected. Large scales of 
scabs ensued, which, on being raised, a great num- 
ber of acari could be detected. Inflammation had 


ensued on the skin.” 

Various remedies are prescribed, and if the dis- 
ease does not appear until near shearing time it is 
not difficult to eradicate it. But when the sheep 
cannot be shorn it is a most disagreeable and 
troublesome complaint—and none the less so be- 
cause it is a disease which most flock owners desire 
to keep secret. Perhaps we cannot do better than 
to give the remedies proposed by leading agricultu. 
ral authorities. 
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Srepnens, in his Book of the Farm, says: 

“ Another disease to which sheep are subject on 
passing from a state of poverty to improved condi- 
tion, is the scab, and hogs are most susceptible of 
it. This disease indicates its existence by causing 
sheep to appear uneasy, and wander about without 
any apparent object; to draw out locks of wool 
with its mouth from the affected parts, as the dis- 
ease increases; and lastly, to rub its sides and but- 
tocks against every prominent object it can find, 
such as a stone, a tree, a gate post, the nets, and 
such like. Mr. Youarr says that it arises from an 
insect, a species of acarus; and mercurial oint- 
ment is a sure remedy; a weak compound of 1 
part of the ointment with 5 of lard for the first 
stage, and another, a stronger, of 1 part of oint- 
ment and 8 of lard for an aggravated case. The 
ichorous matter from the pustules adheres to and 
dries upon the wool, and gets the name of scurf, 
which should first be washed off with soap and 
water before applying the ointment. The scab isa 
very infectous disease, the whole flock soon be- 
coming contaminated; but the infection seems to 
spread, not so much by direct contact, as by touch- 
ing the objects the animals infected have rubbed 
against. Its direct effects are deterioration of con- 
diticn, arising from a restlessness preventing the 
animal feeding, and loss of wool—large portions 
not only falling off, but the remainder of the bro- 
ken fleece becoming almost valueless; and its indi- 
rect effects are propagation of the disease constitu- 
tionally, and hence the loss to-the owner in having 
a scabbed flock, for no one will purchase from one 
to breed from that is known to be, or to have been, 
affected by scab.” 

W. O. Spooner, a well known English Veterinary 
Surgeon, recommends tobacco water, or in more 
severe cases mercurial ointment, (the common un- 
guintum of the shops,) diluted with lard and 
rubbed on the skin in lines about four inches apart. 
The following mixture, he says, forms a very effec- 
tual and powerful appligation, but should be used 


cautiously : 

White hellebore, 

Bichloride of mercury, (corrosive sublimate,) ... 
Resin, 

Sulpb ur, 

Tallow, 


12 ounces. 
--. 8 ounces, 
+» | pound. 
1 pound, 


The two first ingredients should be mixed with a 
little oil, and the remainder being melted, the whole 
should be mixed together. 

Autsy, in his Diseases of Domestic Animals, 


says: 

“An effectual remedy is prepared by taking one 
pound of tobacco, which add to 12 quarts of ley 
from wood ashes of sufficieut strength for washing, 
and four quarts urine ; to this add another mixture 
‘of a gill high-wines, } oz. camphor, } oz. Span- 
ish brown, and } gill spirits of turpentine. A 
-quantity of this applied to the sore will never fail. 

“Immediately after shearing, scab may readily 
he cured by immersing the sheep, (excepting the 
head,) in a strong decoction of tobacco liqnor, add- 
ing a gill of spirits of turpentine for the first, and 
making a slight addition of fresh liquid for each 
‘sheep, enough to keep up the strength of the to- 





————. 
bacco and turpentine, and taking care to rub the 
affected part thoroughly. For lambs this liquid 
should be diluted, and yet left strong enongh to 
kill ticks in one or two minutes, which may be ag 
certained by experiment.” 


Prof. Simonps, the most recent writer on the 
subject, recommends a Jiquid prepared as follows: 
Take two ounces of arsenic and two ounces ear. 
bonate of potash, and boil in a quart of water til] 
dissolved, and then add water enough to make g 
gallon of the solution. To this, add a gallon of veg- 
etable infusion, made by pouring a gallon of water 
over four ounces of fox-glove leaves, (digitalis, 
and allowing the infusion to remain till cold, when 
it is poured off. ‘These two gallons of liquid” 
he says, “constitute a safe agent, and one of the 
most potent remedies for scab. Half a pint of it, 
at intervals of a few days, should be sprinkled, 
(from a bottle with a quill in the cork,) on the skin 
at the back and sides of the sheep. Two or three 
dressings will be found sufficient to cure the most 
inveterate cases of scab in sheep.” The digitalis 
leaves can be obtained at any drug store. 





PEA BEANS. 


Eps. Geneser Farmer: In the February nom. 
ber, page sixty-six, of your valuable journal, Mr, 
8. D. Repman asks for information concerning the 
Pea Bean. This, as it were, being the land of pea 
beans, as well as other choice varieties, and as no 
one has given any noticein the Furmer, of late, of 
them, this is intended to give such information as 
will aid the readers to judge whether they will be 
a desirable bean for them to cultivate. 

They are a small, white and nearly round bush 
bean; in length about three-eights of an inch, a 
little oval, or a little wider than thick, which is 
about one-quarter of an inch, very handsome, and 
by most people considered very protitable; not 
having near so beany a taste as the marrowfat 
when cooked. In fact, I know of but one variety 
superior to them in this respect—the blue pod. 

They are planted from the 25th of May to the 10th 


.| of June, in Maine, up to 44° to 45° North, four to 


six in the hill, between corn and potatoes, not often 
alone; are not an early bean, nor a very late one; 
five beans to the pod are the average; grow from 
fifteen inches to twenty-four inches, but on heavy 
rich soil are apt to vine some; are not large yield- 
ers becatise they are so small, and not bearing high 
manuring, but pod well, and yield well according 
to the stock or bulk of vines. They are easily 
cured, and command the highest prices, generally, 
in Maine and Boston markets, the latter obtaining 
all that dealers will send there. 

Any one can receive a few to plant, free, by ad- 
dressing Dr. O. W. Trove, Phillips, Maine, and en- 
closing Postoffice stamps to pay expense of sendi 

It will be seen from the above that they are w 
adapted to planting between the hill of corn, and 
also for filling up where hills are missing after it is 
too late to replant with corn. O. W. Trus. 

Elm Tree Farm, Maine. 
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MARKING OUT LAND FOR CORN. 


Ir needs no argument to show the advantages of 
marking out land for corn. If marked both ways, 
so that the hills are perfectly straight, and at equal 
distanees apart, the horse cultivator can be run so 
clove to the corn as to render hand-hoeing nearly 


unnecessary. 
There are many different kinds of markers. A 


New Jersey correspondent of the American Agri- 
culturist gives the following description of a 
marker which he has invented. He says: 


Fic. 1—A NEW JERSEY CORN MARKER. 


“In making the implement, the runners, 7, 7, 
are, of course, set as far apart, as the rows of corn 
are intended to be. To the middle of one of the 
beams, 6, a guide-pole, p, is attached, so as to ad- 
mit of its being swung over to operate on either 
side of the sled. This pole is made twice the 
length of the distance between the runners; thus, 
if the two rows are to be four feet apart, the guide 
pole must be eight feet long. On the outward end 
of the guide pole, a shoulder is cut, to enter a hole 
in the block, m, which is to serve as a marker. 
The block turns on the pole, when the latter is 
changed from one side to the other of the sled. A 
stout pin is set in the lower end of the block, at 
right angles with it, to make a distinct mark on the 
surface of the ground. Two pins are also placed 
in the top of the runners, to keep the guide-pole 
in place, when in use. 

“In operating with the marker, the driver takes 
his piace upon the sled, and marks the first two 
rows by following guide stakes, or the line of the 
ience. The guide-pole being sw=ng over on the 
side of the unmarked land, the marker traces a 
line in the centre of the space between the next 
two rows, and on reaching the end of the field, the 
horses are turned, the guide-pole reversed, and the 
team is driven so as to keep the guide-line exactly 
between the horses, and thus the rows are made 
parallel with those previously marked.” 


We tail to see any advantage this plan has over 
the old-fashioned marker, used in this section, and 
which any one can make in a few hours, If the 
corn is planted three feet four inches apart, which 
is the common distance here, take a pole (a,) a lit- 
tle over ten feet long, and bore four holes through 
it, three feet four inches apart, with an inch and a 





half augur, and drive in four wooden, teeth, (0, 3, 
b, b,) about sixteen inches long. They should in- 
cline backwards somewhat so that they will not 
pull up the sods. A pair of old plow handles are 
frequently attached to guide it by, but it is better 


FIG. 2—COMMON CORN MARKER. 

to have a handle (¢,) extending nearly the whole 
length of the marker. This is easily attached to 
the pole by pins, (d, d,) and the advantages of it are 
that you can walk closer to the marker, and on the 
side nearest the marked land, so as to be able to 
guide it more easily in the old lines. Only one 
horse is required, and if he occasionally deviates 
from the exact line of march, the marker can be 
still kept straight. This cannot be done*with the 
sled. Three rows are marked at a time—one tooth 
running in the old line as a guide. 2 

Sometimes a sled with three runners is used; one 
running in the old line, but besides requiring two 
horses it is no better, if as good, as the common 
pole’marker. 


SUFFOLK AND CHESTER WHITE PIGS. 


Mr. Henry Wuirts, of Canada, whom we have 
long know asa successful prize winner at the Pro- 
vincial Fairs, writes us that he has tried many 
different breeds of pigs inclnding Yorkshire, Berk- 
shire, Byfield, Grass, Landshark, Suffolk, and many 
others, but gives the Suffolks the decided preference. 
They not only mature early, but are excellent gra- 
siers, He says, “I am convinced from experience 
that I can make 100 lbs. of pork, 15 per cent, 
cheaper from the Suffolks than from any of the 
above named breeds. Many object to the Suffolks 
on account of their being small. I slaughtered 
three pure bred Suffolks the past fall. No. 1,8 
years and 2 months old, dressed 881 lbs. He was 
the winner of the First Prize at our County Fair in 
1860, 1861, and 1862. No, 2, 18 months old, 
dressed 868 Ibs. No. 8,11 months old, dressed 271 
lbs. “She was the winner of the First Prize as the 
best Suffolk sow under 12 months old.” 

These are by no means heavy hogs, No. 2 is 
pretty good, but we think an eighteen months’ pig 
should weigh 400 Ibs. 

Mr, Waite adds: “I think it a bad practice to 
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winter more hogs than are required to breed: from- 
I like my pigs to come about the ‘st of March, and 
at 9 months old I find no difficulty in getting them 
to weigh from 200 Ibs. to 250 lbs. 

Mr. Bera Dunzar, of North Chili, writes us in 
regard to the Chester White pigs, which he has 
kept for some time. He says they are the best 
breed of swine he ever kmew. He has been ac- 
quainted with them since 1852, and has found them 
to have all the good points desirable in a ‘hog. 
“They are quiet, keep easily, have a good square 
form, very heavy hams and shoulders, broad on 
the back, short head and legs, and without excep- 
tion always white. They will probably make more 
pork in a given length of time, with a given quan- 
tity of food, than any other breed of hogs. — 
readily fatten while young, or at any age, or will 
grow to weigh from 400 Ibs. to 700 Ibs. at 16 to 18 


months old.” If there is any better breed of hogs 
he would like to get some of them. 





HIGH WAGES AND HIGH PRICES. 


Every one desires to receive high wages for his 
labor, although his gains must come out of another 
man’s pocket. The same remark is true of high 
prices, \There are certain instances, however, 
where farmers may receive high wages and high 
prices, without any corresponding deduction to be 
made on another man’s account. These instances 
every good farmer should well understand. If they 
are small, they are quickly accomplished; if larger, 
the advantage is of a correspondingly greater amount. 

Many laboring farmers wouid be glad to get win- 
ter work at one or two dollars a day, and five or 
ten times as much as the usual price for products 
or materials, In the summer, it their dollar-a-day 
laborers could be made to yield them five dollars a 
day, they would regard it as a splendid speculation. 
We shall mention a féw instances, where at least 
this amount of gain might be obtained. Their ob- 
servation and ingenuity will point out many others. 
Among some of these examples, which may be 
acted on at the present time, we may mention the 
following: A large number of farmers are in the 

ractice of foddering their cattle by throwing their 
Lo upon the ground; whenever the yards are 
muddy, which in many places is nearly one-half 
of the whole foddering season, the cattle tread a 
considerable portion of the hay under foot, and it 
is entirely wasted. Ten to twenty per cent. is not 
an unusual loss; and the farmer who feeds out fifty 
tuns of hay in a winter, wastes annually therefore 
five to ten tuns of hay—worth at a moderate esti- 
mate from fifty to a hundred dollars. Two or 
three days labor, and two or three dollars worth of 
Jumber or poles, would furnish good feeding racks 
and entirely prevent the waste. It will thus be 
seen that if his labor is rated at five dollars a day, 
and lumber at triple the usual price, he will make 
an actual saving in a single winter, to say nothing 
.. of a series of years to come. We advise every 

farmer who has an opportunity of receiving such 
high prices, to seize on it at once, without any fear 
or conscientious scruples of robbing any other 





man’s pocket. Another instance: we know g 
farmer who feeds fifty or sixty head of cattle from 
stacks in the open fields, exposed to sweeping 

and snow-storms. The additional food required 
keep up their animal heat, and the loss of 4 
which their suffering condition occasions, we 
satisfied amounts to at least one-third of all thatig 
fed to them. If therefore they consume a hy. 
dred tuns of hay each year, thirty-three tuns, equa) 
to some three hundred dollars, is yearly throw, 
away. Good, well-made barns or sheds woulg 
doubtless pay for themselves, several times over 
the next dozen years; but in the absence of these 
a few days’ labor in providing temporary shelter 
would probably be rewarded at the rate of some 


| ten dollars a day or more. Rough built sheds with 


straw roofs would pay for themselves and says 
enough in two or three years to erect neat, com. 
fortable, substantial barns or sheds. 

There are some smaller opportunities for simile 
profits which should not be overlooked. A neigh- 
bor drives his cattle daily half a mile to water: 
the labor which this requires would, in a short 
time, enable him to sink a tub at a spring, where 
they could partake at all times, without the injary 
of over-drirking once a day, and thirsting all the 
rest of the time. A gate for want of a good latch, 
is left swinging in the wind, and in a few months 
is beaten to pieces; thus for want of a simple 
latch the gate is destroyed. A chimney becomes 
filled with soot. But the owner could not devote 
an hour’s labor at the right time to scrape or bum 
out this accumulation, in consequence of which it 
took fire in the night, threw burning cinders from 
the chimney-top to the shingled roof, set fire to the 
dwelling and consumed one or two thousand dol- 
lars. We advise those who have not attended to 
their sooty chimneys to spend an hour or two when 
the roof is wet in removing the difficulty. 

We need not continue these examples, except 
merely to name a few more instances, where simi- 
lar benefit may be derived; such as making strong 
yard fences to prevent the escape of cattle into 
mischief, or the ingress of intruders; closing any 
openings through which cold air sweeps into stables, 
kitchens or under the floors of dwellings; provid- 
ing warm, dry, clean beds for store hogs in winter; ' 
sheltering and painting tools, and keeping them in 
the best working order; preventing the waste of 
manure; securing grain from rats; attending con- 
stantly to the comfort of all animals in winter, 
feeding them regularly, &c. 

There are many instances of a similar character 
occurring during the summer season. Sometimes 
a few days labor in underdraining will relieves 
wet portion of ground of its surplus water, and be 
worth many dollars. Destroying weeds among 
root crops when only an inch high, is not the tenth 
of the labor required when they have grown 8 foot, 
to say nothing of the loss in the crop, which at 
over-growth of weeds occasions. We have known 
a crop of oats diminished one-half in amount, by 
being sown a fortnight later than another along: 
side. A few hours attention in procuring the best 
seed corn, has sometimes resulted in a hundred 
bushels increase in a ten-acre field. A similar care 
in breeding from the best swine has saved a like 
amount in feeding, and double its value in the 
quality of pork.— Country Gentleman. 
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SPIRIT OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 


Praxtixe Garpen Peas. — The Rural American says: 
“We think that the old system of bushing peas is a 
tery expensive one, and should be abandoned with all 
low growing varieties, at least. We bush none, but sow 
jn drills about two feet apart, hoe and keep clear of weeds, 
and the result is splendid crops. The drills should be 
made in garden culture, with a hoe, and about eight 
inches wide, and four deep; then sow the peas thickly 
over the entire surface of the drills. A little manure in 
the drills will be beneficial, unless the soil is very rich. 
The following choice varieties are low growing, and good 
for culture without bushing: Daniel O’Rourke, Prince Al- 
bert, Blue Imperial, and Princess the two first being very 


early. 
Soap 1x Sueer.—A writer in the last number of the 


London Farmer’s Magazine says: 

“Should scab—that old, very annoying, and discredit- 
able infliction—be found in the flock, by all means sepa- 
rate the infected animal at once, and dress or anoint it, 
and all that have come in contact with it, with mercurial 
ointment, taking care not to change their keeping — 
thing of great importance. It would also be best t 
dress the whole flock, but this is expensive, and somewhat 
dangerous in the winter, although in open or fine, frosty 
weather it may be done with impunity. Still, if the in- 
fected animal is at once removed, and proper care taken, 
it is not always requisite. I have proved this point in 
my own flock in the past year. One was found slightly 
infected in a lot of seventy, purchased in May last. It 
was separated at once, and dressed. No other took it.” 


Sreering Wuear.—We find the following in the New 
York Zimes, we give it for what it is worth : 


“Sugar or molasses is recommended as an ingredient 
in mixtares for steeping wheat, barley, oats, or clover 
seed before sowing. Mr. Ronap, a merchant at Glasgow, 
arguing from the fact that during germination the starch 
of the seed is converted into sugar, as exemplified in the 
malting of barley, and supposing that saccharine matter 
coating the seed might yield important nourishment to 
the young rootlets when the resources of the parent seed 
were exhausted, tried the experiment repeatedly during 
the vears 1857-59, and states that the average result was 
‘an increase of something like 30 per cent. in wheat over 
the yield from seed sown in the ordinary way.’” 


Horses Putiine at tHe Hatrer.—The same paper has 


the following: 

“To cure this bad habit, some recommend hitching a 
rope to the horse’s tail or hind leg, then to tie him toa 
post, in such a way that, when he pulis, he will be thrown 
down, or at least be made very uncomfortable. One who 
has had experience with animals affected with this vice 
recommends the following remedy: ‘First, get an extra 
strong haiter, and hitch the horse to an outer limb of an 
apple tree. Now, gently tease him, and provoke him to 

wll. The branch will yield, but still bold him fast. 

ease him again and again, un he finds that he cannot 
break his halter, or effect anything but his own discom- 
fort. Repeat weekly until the lesson is thoroughly learned 
and he will at length cease to pull when tied to a post.’ ” 


Tse Price or Burrer.—The New York Zribune says: 


“Tn Herkimer, Oneida and Otsego, and other counties 
west of Albany, the best butter the market affords, can 
be purchased for 20 cents per pound, and yet the retail 


. we of butter in the city of New York is 80 cents per 


b. for the best in the market. The best way for city 
families to obtain their butter cheaply is to send to friends 
in the country and get it from first hands.” 

We were recently in a country town in Chemung county 
16 miles from the nearest railroad station, and were in- 
formed that farmers received 25 cents [per lb. for butter 


at their own doors. 


. 


Worms ix Onrons.—The agricultural editor of the 
Tribune, Soron Rosrnson, has great faith in salt, both as 
a fertilizer and a worm destroyer. He says: 

“Worms in growing onions are prevented in a great 
measure by the use of salt in the manure. Do not be 
afraid of twenty bushels upon an acre. Top onion seed 
soaked in brine before planting was not infested where 
worms had previously almost prevented their cultivation.” 

Sprerr or rae Acricutturat Press. —The New York 
Evangelist, says : 

“This department of the Genesee Farmer we always 
peruse with interest, and agree with the editor, Mr. Har- 
ris, in regarding it as one of its most valuable features. 
Containing, as it does, short extracts from the principal 
agricultural papers of Europe and America, it furnishes, 
in a brief space, the most important: results reached by 
leading agricultulists.” 

Piow1nc.—Tue Country Gentleman says truly : 


“Plowing well saves much labor in subsequent tillage. 
Narrow furrow slices (except with sward) pulverize the 
soil more perfectly, and leave a beautiful mellow surface. 
Furrows seven or eight inches deep, and only six inches 
wide are easy for the team, and leave the land in a very 
handsome condition.” 

We have never seen a plow that ‘would turn a furrow 


eight inches deep and only 6 inches wide. How is it done? 


Casamere Goats.—These valuable animals, about which 
so much was said a few years ago should not be forgotten. 
The experiment of raising them in this country seems to 
promise entire success. We are indebted to a friend for 
a sample of the wool, which is very long,'and worth 
$8.00 per lb. They yield trom 8 Ibs. to 6 lbs. per head. 
The goats are hardy and will live on the coarsest food. 


Lima Beans. — A correspondent of the Gardener's 


Monthly says: ° 

“TI succeed well with Lima beans, by planting in a box 
in the house, or in a warm place in the garden, and trans- 
plaut when danger of frost is over, one plant toa pole, 
which is better than more, and bad, on October 8th, saved 
& supply of ripe seed.” 

Fiax vs. Wueat.—A correspondent of the Country 
Gentleman argues that a crop of flax seed, (saying noth- 
ing of the fibre,) is more profitable than wheat, at present 
prices. He estimates that land which will produce 15 
bushels of wheat will give 10 bushels of flax. Of course, 
if the flax can be used the profits are greatly enhanced. 


Bre Hoas.—The Cincinnati Commercial says Cuaries 
Ospornr, of Clinton Co., Ohio, brought to that city one 
hundred hogs, whose average net weight was’414 lbs. 
They were about twenty months old. The New England 
Farmer alludes to a Leicester hog, thirty months old, that 
girts 7 feet and weighs 1,350 Ibs., live weight! 


Zixc Wasn ror Roous.—The New York Zhibune sys: 

“Mix oxide of zinc with common size, and apply it 
with a brush, like lime whitewash, to the ceiling of a 
room, After this, apply a wash, in the same manner, of 
the chloride of zinc, which will combine with the oxide, 
and form a smooth cement with a shining surface.” 

Tosacco anp Frax.—In preparing our “Spirit” this 
month we are struck with the fact that nearly all our ag- 
riculturial papers have articles on the culture of to- 
bacco and flax. Undonbtedly an unusually large area 
will be planted with these crops. 

Honeartan Grags.—The Maine Farmer thinks that rye, 
barley, oats, wheat, or a mixture of all, sown very thick, 
and cut while green, will make better fodder than Hun- 





garian grass, 
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HORTICULTURAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 





Art present the prospects are not favorable for an 
early spring. In this section little can yet be done 
in the gardens. Hot-beds have been started for 
early cucumbers, lettuce, &c., butit is rather early, 
as long as the weather is so cold. It will be neces- 
sary to cover them well with straw mats or other 
material in cold nights and stormy days, availing 
ourselves of every opportunity to ventilate during 
warm weather. 

In making hot-beds it is of great importance to 
have them in a location protected from the wind. 
We are satisfied that the wind proves more injuri- 
ous to plants than steady cold. Another point in 
making a hot-bed should be mentioned. It is bet- 
ter to make it on the surface than to dig a pit for 
the manure. It ferments more readily, and some 
additional manure can be placed on the sides and 
ends with less trouble when needed. 

A few seeds of tomato, egg-plant, celery, &., 
may be’sown in boxes and placed in the hot-bed to 
start. They will be ready to prick out into a cold 
frame or warm border before the cucumber vines 
occupy the whole bed. <A few early cabbage and 
Early Parts Cauliflower may be started in the same 
way. But with us they do better when not 
sown too early. 

Those who have not frames and sash for a hot- 
bed, may start the above plante in the house, and 
when large enough to transplant they may be set 
out on a bed prepared as follows: On some dry, 
well drained spot in the garden, sheltered from the 
wind, dig out a pit 5 feet wide and 18 inches deep, 
and of any desired length. Drivea stake in each of 
the four corners and place some boards round the pit, 
on the top of the ground, and earth up to the top of 
the boards on the outside. Then fill the pit with hot 
horse manure as high as the bottom of the boards, 
and place four or five inches of good, rich, well 
prepared surface soil on the top. Rake it off smooth 
and cover with boards or mats for a few days, 
when it will be warmed through. This will be 


Just the place to set out the plants raised in the 





house. In transplanting take them up ean 
mon three pronged fork so as to dota aa 
as little as possible. Water thoroughly 
transplanting, and give a gentle watering With lake, 
wari water after the plants are set out. Shade th 
bed a little, at first, from tte sun, and cover it 
on cold nights and wet days. ’ 

A bed of this kind will also be very useful to start 
cauliflower and cabbage plants, lettuce, &o, Gar. 
deners are beginning to understand that & gently 
bottom heat, and a protection from the wind an 
of more importance than the warm, close atmos. 
phere of a hot-bed frame. Sash is now go expen. 
sive that every expedient should be adopted to dis 
pease with it, and there is nothing better than th 
bed we have described. 

As soon as the ground can be worked, sow pes 
in some warm part of the garden. Let the gronn 
be mellow and moderately rich, and sow the peas 
least three inches deep. 

Lettuce, radishes, &c., should be sown ona warm 
border as soon as the ground is ready to wort, 
We prefer to sow in rows, thinning out the lettneg 
as they are ready to eat, leaving the main crop six 
or eight inches apart. Lettuce seed should be coy. 
ered as lightly as possible; radish a little deeper, 
but not more than half an inch. Onions, carrots 
&c., should also be sown in drills as soon as the 
weather becomes settled. The early short-hom 
carrot is the best for table use. It may be sown 
thick, and thinned out and eaten when quite small, 

Plant a few Early June potatoes as soon as the 
weather will permit. 

Rhubarb, or pie-plant, may be forwarded by 
placing a few sticks, or an old barrel with a head 
taken off, around a plant, and banking it up with 
some hot manure. Cover the top in cold nights 
This will bring forward the rhubarb rapidly, and it 
will be nice and tender. 

If the raspberry plants were not attended to last 
fall, all the old canes should now be cut out, and 
four or five of the grongest new canes should be 
shortened in to three or four feet, according t 
their strength, and tied to stakes, 

Blackberries must be treated in the same way, 
and we hope you have got a good pair of thick 
gloves for the operation. 

Fork over the asparagus bed lightly and give its 
light coat of manure. 

Examine the trunks of peach trees for the grub. 
You will discover him by his chips. If you cannot 
reach him with your knife run a piece of wire ap 
his furrow and finish him. Out out old, decayed and 
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dead branches and those which are interfetjng with 
each other. This is usually all the pruning that is 
profitable. 

If not done before, pear trees may yet be pruned. 
Cat out all the last year’s shoots that interfere or 
are not wanted, and shorten in the others at least 
one half, cutting back to an outside bad. 

We liope our readers are not troubled with that 
great pest, chick-weed. If they -are,.no time 
should be lost in exterminating it. It goes to seed 
early in the spring, and should be pulled up at 
once. A few hours’ labor now will save many 
days’ work later in the season. 





GRAFTING APPLE TREES. 





Eps. Genesee Farmer: I wish to graft a few 

ple trees with some choice kinds, and should be 
glad of a few hints on the subject—the time, 
method of grafting, &. H, Brieur. 


The system of grafting best adapted for your 
purpose is that known as “cleft-grafting.” Saw 
off the branch to be grafted, and make the surface 
smooth with a sharp knife. Then, with a broad 
chisel.or an iron wedge, split it open, as shown in 
the annexed engraving (fig. 2,) which we take 
from Tuomas’ American Fruit Qulturist: Out the 





Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 
graft wedged-shaped, as shown in fig. 1, using a 
very sharp knife so as to leave a smooth surface, 


- commencing the cut on each side of a bud. The 


graft is then inserted and the wedge removed, as 
shown in fig. 3. The graft must be so placed that 
the bark of the stock and the bark of the graft 
must come in direct contact, a8 shown in fig. 4. If 
the limb is large, pat in two grafts, one on each 
side of the limb. The end of 
the limb is then covered over 
with wax, so as to exclude the 
woanded parts from the air. 
The grafting-wax is made by 
melting together three parts of 
resin, three parts of beeswax, and two parts of 
tallow. 

The essential point in grafting is to bring the 





Fig. 4 








inner part of the graft and stock together, so that 
the sap can flow into the graft, and also that the 
forming wood of the graft can flow downward 
into the stock and unite the two. Ordinary care 
and a little experience will enable any one to suc- 
ceed. 

The time for grafting is in the spring, just as the 
sap begins to flow. 


ARRANGING FLOWER BEDS. 


* From the Book of Garden Management, by 8. O. 
Breton, published in London, which is ful] of in- 
formation, we make an extract. It contains some 
valuable hints for gardeners, who are now laying 
plans for their flower beds, which are to be mira-, 
cles of beauty next summer, however great the 
failure or success may have been the past year. 
The remarks about gravel will not apply in this 
country, as our garden walks are usually either 
grey or white, but even then, white borders are 
quite effective: 


“To have a well-formed and-nicely filled garden 
is not enough—it must also be nicely arranged. 
Nay, the latter is even of much more importance 
than the former. It is of the first importance thiat 
the outline of the beds, and their relation to each 
other, should be good; but it is of much greater 
importance that the colors with which they are 
filled should either harmonise or contrast with 
each other. * * Oolors are separated into cool 
or warm colors, The former should prevail in gar- 
dens laid out on gravel, which is itself generally a 
warm color; the latter in those laid out on grass, 
which is invariably a cold color. For instance, in 
gardens on gravel, grey, lilac, yellow, white, blue, 
green, &c., should predominate; in those on grass, 
purple, pink, scarlet, and orange, should prevail. 
White, however, is equally suitable for gardens of 
both descriptions; and unless where the gravel is 
very light, is alway striking and effective; and 
nothing can be more chaste and beautiful than 
beds, broad margins, or lines of white contiguous 
to grass—it is equally striking in juxta-position to 
bright red gravel. As a practical rule, the most 
intense colors should be placed in the centre of 
beds, and the less decided tints used for contrast- 
ing rings, or edgings. Generally, too, the smaller 
the beds, the more liberally may the intense colors, 
as scarlet, be introduced, and vice versa,” 








In the proceedings of the Comice Horticole de 
Maine et Loire some statistics are given of the 
trade in fruit trees and plants in Angers, which is 
called the “Nursery of France.” In the year 
1860-61, the trees and plants sent by railway 
weighed 1,476 tous The traffic in apples sent in 
one season was 4,920 tons, of the estimated value 
of $96,150.00, and of pears 684 tons, estimated at 
$41,710.00. The common kinds of pears sold at 
Paris, but most of those of superior quality went 
to Havre, for shipment to England and Russia. 
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a es 
THE CULTIVATION OF THE GRAPE VINE. 





We give an engraving of the modern method of 
training grape vines which we take from the Jour- 
nal @Agriculture Partigue. There has been in 
that periodical a long and quite acrimonious discus- 
enssion as to who first praticed this method on the 
continent. Mr. Hoonsrenx, an Austrian, and 
Dr. Joxes Guror, bath claim the discovery. M. 
Gvyor acknowledged, however, that there is but 
little that is new in the method of culture. He 
says that it is only an improvement on old customs, 
It is very much like the “renewal system,” which 
has been practiced very successfully in this country: 

The mode of culture can be easily understood by 
referring to the engraving. The fruit bearing canes 
are trained horizontally, and from them short 
shoots, on which are the fruit buds, are trained ver- 
tically. Each shoot is allowed to bear two bunches 
of grapes and is pinched off two leaves above the 
gecond bunch. A tall “eschalas,” or prop is 
placed to support the cane which will the next 
year replace the fruit bearing branch. It will be 
seen from the engraving that the two canes which 
are called “ wood canes,” to distinguish them from 
the “ fruit canes,” have each borne a few bunches 
of grapes. This is not a fancy sketch, but is taken 
from a photograph of a vine in the vineyard of M. 
le Comte pz Laisrre, chateau Mornay, near Vienna. 





RAISING TOMATO PLANTS. 


A correspondent of the Genesee Farmer gave a 
plan of raising early tomatoes in the house, which 
a friend informs us he has tried with excellent re- 
sults. It is simply to take some turnips, hollow 
out the inside, and fill them with fine soil. . Two or 
three seeds are sown in.each turnip, so as to secure 
one good plant in each. The rest must be pulled 
out, He ususlly puts the turnips in a box and fills 
the interstices with soil to keep them steady and 
moist, He keeps the box in his kitchen. Of course 
the plants should have all the light you can give 
them, and should not be too near a stove. The 
great difficulty in growing plants in a room is that 

, @he atmosphere is too dry. The leaves should be 
repeatedly sprinkled with water, and the soil kept 
moist, but not too wet. 

When the plants have attained a good size, and the 
weather becomes milder, they should be placed out 
of doors on warm days, and otherwise “ hardened 
off” before setting out in the ground. 

The plants, turnips and all, are set out in the 
ground withont disturbing the roots. The shel! of 
the turnip soon decays and the tomato grows 








WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH OLD ORCHARDS! 


In many sections of the country there are a 
great many apple orchards, that are not only com- 
paratively unproductive, but the little fruit they 
bear is almost worthless. It is a mooted question 
whether it-is better to cut down these old trees 
and plant new ones, or endeavor to renovate the 
old orchard by cultivating and manuring the land, 
and by grafting the trees with desirable varieties. 
That the last practice is frequently successful can- 
not be denied, but those who have had most expe- 
rience seem to think that, all things considered, it 
is better to plant out new trees. The cost of such 
trees is comparatively little, and it is far easier to 


to renovate an old one. Of course it would be 
well to let the old orchards remain till the new 
one comes into bearing. 

In the last number of the Country Gentleman, 
M. 8. Ketioae, of Chicopee, Massachusetts, relates 
his experience in grafting an old orehard, and in 
planting a new one. The result was decidedly in 


favor of the latter course. He says: 

“When I purchased my present farm, fifteen 
years ago, it had on it an old orchard. The trees 
were natural fruit, but many of them looked quite 
thrifty. I commenced to trim, scrape and graft. 
I paid out about thirty dollars, beside what labor I 
did myself. The ground was plowed lightly and 
manured, sown with turnips, and sometimes planted 
with potatoes or sowed with corn for fodder. I 
waited eight years expecting fruit in abundance, 
but I waited. in vain. Some of the grafts crew 
well for a while, but I soon found more or Jes of 
the trees were dying, evidently from the effect «f 
trimming and grafting. Many of the grafts died, 
(trees and all,) after being set a number of years. 
It is my opinion that I have not had more than fif- 
teen bushels of grafted fruit from all of those trees 
since the grafts were set. a and parts of 
trees not grafted, produced , perhaps eve 
other year, but few of the apples are worth muc 
except to feed stock. 

“ Six years ago last spring I set out one hundred 
apple trees bought at the nursery. The trees were 
set thirty-three feet apart. Since the trees were 
set I have manured the land and raised a good vrop 
every year. The crops usually raised among the 
trees are carrots, cabbage, corn sometimes, and 
corn fodder. The same crop is not on the same 
ground two years in succession. These trees have 
grown well, and look smooth and thrifty, and oth- 
ers say just right. They are now from ten to sev- 
enteen inches in circumference two feet from the 
ground. A few of the trees bore specimen apples 
the second year, and have produced more and 
more each year since. The past year, 1862, the 
produce of the first one hundred trees set, was 
one hundred bushels of nice apples. Some kinds, 
which come late into bearing, have not produced 
much yet. The Northern Spy and Early Straw- 





“right along.” 


berry, for instance, are of this class. Some Bald- 
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prepare the land properly for a new orchard than- 
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wins did not bear at all the past year; others pro- 
duced three and four bushels each. But the fun 
of the thing is, we have all the apples we wish. 
They keep very well indeed, considering we have 
from eight to ten in the family, and all like fruit. 
They have rotted but very little, and this is the 
first winter for twenty years that I have had what 
fruit I wished to eat. 

“ Now, friends of the plow, which pays best, to 
expend thirty dollars on old trees, or twenty on 
nice young ones? Thus far the land has produced 
about as much as though no trees were on it; but 
I think this will not be the case longer. Last 
spring I set seventy-five sweet apple trees, and 
hope some time to have plenty of sweet apples to 
feed stock. My advice is to set young trees, and 
when they come into bearing cut away the worth- 
less old ones.” 


On the other hand, a correspondent of the Gen- 
esxee Farmer, D. Lorr, of Lottsville, Pennsylvania, 
is in favor of grafting the old orchards rather 
than planting new ones, unless. the trees are past 
bearing and beginning to decay. He had an or- 
chard of ungrafted apple trees which had been set 
between thirty and forty years. These he grafted, 
and in six to eight years the trees had tops suffi- 
ciently large to bear from eight to twelve bushels 
of apples each. On the other hand, he set out a 
new orchard, and when he wrote, six years after, 
the trees were just beginning to bear, and none of 
the trees had produced over a bushel of fruit. The 
grafts and old trees were as healthy and thrifty as 
the new ones, He thinks in the case of large trees 
not more than one-third of the top should be 
grafted in a season, three years being required to 
complete its process. The reason why so many 
fail of success in grafting old trees is the neglect to 
remove the sprouts from the original tree. This is 
but little work if they are rubbed off soon after 
they start. If allowed to grow till a knife is 
required. the labofjis considerable, and the growth 
robs the grafts and weakens the tree. 


*. 





Rasprerry PLantinc.—A correspondent of the 
London Cottage Gardener says, that he has a 
method of planting raspberries which he considers 
superior to any other. The ground is thoroughly 
prepared by the time the suckers are about a foot 
or fifteen inches high. He selects the strongest 
suckers, that are well rooted, and is particular to 
have a good fibrous root, with a good collar, al- 
though the leaves are small. . The holes are dug 
and three plants put in each, in a triangle, about 
nine inches apart, spreading the roots out nicely, fill 
in the soil, give a good watering, and the work is 
done. He says that he has trieé various ways 
of planting, bat none have succeeded as well as 


HORTICULTURAL ITEMS, = 





Prepared from Foreign Journals for the Genesee Farmer, 


Tue editor of the London Gardeners’ 
says, in an article on the vine, that no poor mort 
who has been the victim of all varieties of quacks 
has more right to complain than the grape yj 
and he mentions one case where a vine had 
planted two years since on a border filled with de. 
cayed fern roots. The vine grew at first, but Wal 
soon attacked by mildew, then a chemical dre. 
ing was applied, and now the shoots are more fe 
ble than ever, and the poor vine will probably dig, 
It was found, on examining the shoots, that the 
tissues were in part discolored, and the duets filled 
with a brown, jelly-like substance, 





Curuit1's Treatise on the cucumber and mel, 
is highly commended by the Gardeners’ Chronicy 
and ene curious paragraph is quoted. Mr. Curmy 
says, that “an old lady called upon him and said 
that although he was such a good cucumber grower 
that he did not know everything, and asked 
him if he had ever cut off as much of a cucumber 
as he wanted and left the rest to grow? She said 
that she had made a practice of it, as hers wer 
constantly stolen, Mr. ©. tried the experiment, 
found that the cucumber did not bleed, but that 
the remaining half swelled fast.” 


Tue Revue Horticole has a notice of the request 
of the Smithsonian Institute to the amateurs ip 
meteorology, “of which,” says the Revue, “ther 
are so many in America,” to note the times of 
flowering and fruiting of certain trees and plants 
and. adds that it will be very difficult to get any- 
thing reliable on this point, although it is a very 
interesting one, and that botany and meteorology 
will gain by such observations, 

A corRESPONDENT of the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
says that rose-cuttings can be struck from eyes just 
like the grape vine. They should be prepared in 
the same way, planted in soil made of loam, leat 
soil and sand, plonge the pans in a nice bottom 
heat of about 60°, covering the surface with moss, 
In three weeks from the time the young shoots 
gin to push throngh the sand, the roses will be fit 
to transfer to large pots. 


Rosert Morray, F. R. 0. 8., in writing to the 
London Florist about the Australian trees, sy 
that the woods are chiefly composed of Gum trees 
and that from their leaves oil can be made whiel 
will burn with a clearer and brighter light than the 
American kerosene, and is equally well adapted & 
household purposes, 
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"Tux Cottage Gardener has a notice by its editor, 
D. Bratox, of a book called Flower and Fruit 
Decoration, by T. O. Mansa, published by Hamson 
Loxpox, which he says tells all the secrets of house 
and dinner-table decoration, and gives clear di- 
rections for acquiring the art to perfection. He 
gives the most minute directions as to the best 

n to be used, and the arrangement of the 
“foundation” for ornamental work. 


A Mr. P. Castres writes to the London Florist 
that the strong condemnation which was expressed 
in that periodical, of M. Rogrrs’ system of taking 
the bark from diseased trees in order to restore 
them to health, has not been confirmed by his prac- 
tice, On the contrary, that he has succeeded in 
restoring to health fruit trees which were appa- 
rently utterly destroyed by rot and canker. 


A conresronpEeNt ot the London Gardeners’ 
Chronicle recommends the various varieties of the 
Brassica (cabbage) tribe for winter gardens, as that 
js the only way that color can be obtained until 
crocuses come, and grows quite enthusiastic over 
the “vivid Magentas, mauve and rose of the Bari- 
coles,” and the “living growing green ef the Ger- 
man Kale.” 


Ix an article on raising celery, in the London 
Journal of Horticulture, from a correspondent, it 
jssaid to be of the first importance that it should 
not be forced too rapidly at first, as if the seed 
is forced too much the plants will be hollow, and 
inclined to run to seed. 


Tae Malta Times says that many persons have 
been poisoned by milk in two of the principal ho- 
tels in Villetta, and that last year at the same time 
similar cases happened. It seems to be some 
kind of herb which the cows and goats eat at that 
season. 


Mr. Breton, in the Journal of Horticulture, de- 
votes an article to the Magpie pansy, which he says 
excells all others. It is an old variety, but has 
been neglected, and, like the Double Purple panay, 
is just coming into notice again, 


M. L’Azse D. Dupvy, Secretary of the Horticul- 
tural Society of Gess, in a paper on the culture of 
the raspberry, recommends the system, of which 
we gave the details in the Rural Annual for 
1863, 


Tue London Gardener's Chronicle, in an article 
on roses, advises planting on their own roots, at 
least one or two of the most valuable varieties, as 


Tue Revue Horticole has a notice by M. Nav- 
pin of three new plants brought from Japan, 
First, the Libinum Auratam, concerning the 
beauty of which all the the English papers are ra- 
ving, then a Honey-suckle, which will only 
succeed in & warm climate, and lastly, a very 
showy Amaranth. 

Tue London Florist has a very beautiful colored 
plate of a new rose, Andre Leroy d’Angers. It is 
very large, and is a rich, dark crimsom. 

Tue Royal Horticultural Society received £5000 
from their flower shows the past year. The larg- 
est sum that they have ever taken. 


Frurr trees are now sent from San Francisco to . 
Vancouver’s Island. 





A Ongar Croovs Horprr.— 
A correspondent of the Cottage 
Gardener makes a crocus holder 
by hollowing out a turnip, leav- 
ing about half an inch in thick- 
ness all round, and taking care 
not to injure the base leaves, 
It is filled with soil, and the 
crocus root planted, and the 
turnip suspended by wires, as 
»\ shown in the engraving. The 
M@, moist soil starts the leaves of 
the turnip, which turn upwards, 
and grow in a short time so as 
to completely hide the root, 
It is simple, cheap, and very pretty. 











Cappace Prants.—A farmer in this vicinity 
adopts what is to us a novel way of raising early 
cabbage plants, He takes an old hog trough in. the 
fall and fills it with soil, and puts on the top of a 
fence, or any place that will be five or six feet 
from the ground. Here it remains all winter, 
The frost mellows the soil, and in the spring it will 
be fit to “ work” much earlier than the soil in the 
garden. He sows the seed in the trough, and has 
all the plants he wants, and some for his neighbors, 
and earlier, we are told, than they can be raised in 
any other way. A frost which will kill tender 
plants on the surface of the ground does not 
trouble those on the fence in the hog trough. 


Coat Tar.—The Journal de la Societe d’ Horti- 
culture, says that M. Tuenanp, has tried ova) tar, and 
has found it a sure preventive of the ravages of 
the beetle on cabbage and other plants; but great 
caution must be observed in using it as only a very 
little is required to effect the object, and an over 








they are much more hardy than when grafted. 





dose will kill the plants. 
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ap * ? , ; A apy ‘sends the following receipt to the Wy 
nies ae rartient. Farmer, and the editor says “no better 
Nat y cake Wag 
ed made in America, or anywhere else :” ™ 
A CHILD’S SMILE. Mountain Caxe.—One pound of flour, one Pound 


“For I say unto you, that in heaven the angels do always be- 
hold the face of my Father which is in heaven.” 


A child's smile—nothing more ; 

Quiet anid soft and grave, and seldom seen ; 
Like summer's lightning o’er 

Leaving the little face n serene, 


I think, boy well-beloved,’ 

Thine angel, who did grieve to see how far 
Thy childhood is removed 

From sports that dear to other children are, 


On this pale cheek has thrown 

The brightness of his countenance, and made 
A beauty like his own— 

That while we see it, we are half afraid. 


And marvel, will it stay ? 
Or,-long ere manhood, will that ange! fair, 
Departing some sad day, 
Steal the child-smile and leave the shadow, care? 
‘ 


Nay, fear not, As is given 

Unto this child the father watching o’er, 
His angel. up in Heaven, 

Beholds our Father’s face for evermore, 


And he will help him bear 
His burden, as his father helps him now; 
So may he come to wear 
That happy child-smile on an old man’s brow, ; 
[By the Author of—John Halifax, 





ORIGINAL DOMESTIC RECEIPTS, 
Contributed to the Genesee Farmer. 





Tus receipt for buckwheat cakes was omitted last 
month by mistake. It was sent to us by a lady, who says 
it is too good to be limited to private life: 

Bucxwueat Caxes.—Take two quarts of warm water; 
add flour enough to make a thin batter; one teacup of 
hop yeast; two tablespoonfuls of salt. 


spoonfuls of molasses and a teaspoonful of pearlash im a 
little warm water. 





Bseap anp Borrer Puppina.—Cover the bottom and 
sides of a deep dish with moderately thick slices of 
bread thinly spread with butter, and then fill the dish 
with any kind of sweetmeats. Over this place another 
layer of bread and butter, and let the dish stand until the 
bread is thoronghly soaked with the sirup. Make a cus- 
tard and pour it over the whole. Bake for about twenty 
minutes, and after it is cold turn it out on the dish in 
which it is to be served. Send it to the table with a hot 
liquid sauce. 





Goop Correz.—One-half the usual quantity of coffee 
and one-half carrots. Slice the carrots dry, and brown 
like coffee. Put the carrots into the coffee-pot with a lit- 
tle cold water; then add the coffee, and when warm put 
in more water, and as soon as it boils it is ready for use. 
Do not grind the carrots. We have used carrots ten 
yesrs, and prefer this beverage to clear coffee. It re- 
quires less sugar.—C, A. R.,, in Germantown Telegraph. 





Sponge Caxe.—(Irs. R——’s Receipt.)—One pound of 
sagar; twelve eggs; a little more than half a pound of 
flour. Beat the yolks and sugar together a long time, and 
then add the whites. Flavor with lemon or bitter almonds, 


This should be; 
mixed early in the evening; next morning add two table- , 


sugar, one-half pound of butter, six e 
sweet milk, one teaspoonful of cream-ol-artar, ow 
teaspoonful of soda. Flavor with vanilla. Bake in 
pans, and while « little warm put the several fow 


gether as you would jelly cake, but with frosting, » 





Cocoa-nut Puppine —One cocoa-nut; two Soda-crach, 
ers, rolled; half a teacup of butter; seven tablespoog. 
fuls of sugar; one pint of milk; four eggs. tip the 
butter and sugar as for cake, and add the other ingny 
dients, the cocoa-nut last. Pour the mixture intg dey 
pie dishes lined with pastry. 





Wine on Civer Sauce ror Puppines.—One cup of 
sugar and two tablespoonfuls of butter. Begt 
thoroughly like hard sauce. Stir in gradually, just be 
fore using, a quarter of a glass of wine. Set it in & pan 
of hot water until softened, and when turned out it wij 
be white and smooth like cream. 


Corn Starnco Biaxc Mance.—Boil a sufficient amount 
of corn starch in milk to make a soft pudding; pour is 
out while hot into molds, and when cold serve it with 
cream flavored with wine, bitter almonds or vanilla, Te 
corn starch itself will not require any flavoring, otly ¢ 
little salt. 





Yeast.—Take six good-sized Mexican potatoes; par 
and boil them until tender ; mash them and rab throughs 
cullender; add a pint of water and two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar; when it is about lukewarm add one gill of yeast, 


FASHIONS FOR SPRING. 


Gray alpacca dresses are something new, and ares 
very desirable style. Made with a very narrow bor 
plaited ruffle around the bottom of the skirt, stitched be- 
tween the facing and the dress, and a short, full circle 
trimmed in the same manner, they make very stylish and 
convenient street dresses. Braiding is used as much # 
ever, both for childrens’ and ladies’ dresses. Whit 
picque dresses, braided with black or with a dark color, 
are still worn. Worsted braid, a quarter of an inch wide, 
is also put on in points on picque and other dresses. For 
children some color is used with black in braiding. The 
waists of dresses are made with a little jacket at the back 
and points in front, the trimming running quite round 
the bottom of the waist. Dress skirts are again gathered 
at the waist with two box-plaits at the back. Sleevesar 
worn either quite close to the hand, or are very small and 
not admitting the use of the large, full under-sleeves# 
much worn formerly. 

Straw bonnets will be worn more this season than for 
merly. They will tuke the place of all made-up hats 
Still there is nothing settled in styles as yet, and thereis 
but little indication of any decided change. 

A new style of jewelry has come in fashion quite lately- 
initials, set in diamonds, pearls or in enamel on onyx 
gold. Sleeve-buttons are wrought in pearl or ivory 
colored and white, with a letter in black engraved upon 
them. These are for gentlemen or ladies, but are ouly 
worn in undress by either. 
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Miscellaneous, 


———e eee a 
ft ‘AN ODE TO LAMB. 


i narters of the type of innocence, 
eh me with peas and mint I must dispense, 
Or go the twain—blaspheming the expense— 
And thus enjoy thee in the fullest sense— 

‘That is the question. 


section of young mutton—tender food—- 
> the dawn of grass-fed jucy-hood— 
Dainties like thee should not be served up nude, 
But graced with all the trimmings understood, 
To help digestion. 


Then boil the peas—the fragrant'mint prepare— 
Be thou, prime joint! not overdone—nor rare— 
Concoct the gravy with exceeding care— 
When ail is ready, serve—I shall be there~ 

l always am! 


Incipient sheep’s meat—when on thee I dine, 
Hlot be the plate, and icy cold the wine— 
Three slices midway of the leg be mine— 
Then put the rest away—for very fine 

Is cold roast lamb! 





Wire axp Wotr.—In France the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Animals does not enjoy the popular respect 
which it deserves; the small wits of the capital indulging 
in endless jokes at its expense. The last joke is to this 
“effect: A countryman, armed with an immense club, pre- 
gents himself before the President of the Society, and 
claims the first prize. He is asked to describe the act of 
humanity on which he founds his claim. “TI saved the 
life of a wolf,” replies the countryman: “I might easily 
hare killed him with this bludgeon,” and he swings his 
weapon in the air, to the intense discomfort of the Presi- 
dent. “But where was this wolf?’ inquires the latter, 
“what had he done to you?” “He had just devoured my 
wife,” is the reply. The President reflects an instant, 
and then says: “My friend, I am of opinion that you 
hare’been sufliciently rewarded.” 





Envcatron.—An educated man stands, as it were, in the 
nidst of a boundless arsenal and magazine, filled with 
all the weapons and engines which man’s skill has been 
able to devise from the earliest time; and he works ac- 
cordingly with a strength borrowed from all past ages. 
How different is his state who stands on the outside of 
that storehouse, and feels that its gates must be stormed, 
er remain for ever shut against him! His means are the 
commonest and rudest: the mere work done is no mea- 
sure of his strength. A dwarf behind a steam-engine 
may remove mountains; but no dwarf will hew them 
down with the pickaxe; and he must be a Titan that 
hurls them abroad with his arms.— Carlyle. 





Tas Woxpre or Wonpers.—We rejoice in being able 
to record the fact of a Scotchman having made a joke. 
Some one was advocating the new theory that the best 
way to treat certain criminals would be to whip them, 
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when our friend from the North exclaimed : “Richt, mon, 
the best dessert would be whipped creaminals.— Punch. 


Povertr.—Poverty is a bully if you are afraid of it, but 
is good natured enough if you meet it like a man. 











A wax ceases to bo a “ good fellow” the moment he re- 


Aw Apo.ogry ror Crivo.ine.—Crinoline, in fact, is the 
sensible part of an otherwise absurd dress. It is neces- 
sary toa lady’s locomotion. It keeps off the monstrous 
dress, which, of itself, would insuperably encumber her 
and impede her progress, so far as to enable her to walk 
a little. We have ascertained this fact from a rational 
lady, obliged by the tyranny of custom to follow a fashion 
of which she does not approve. Let not crinoline, then, 
be any more abused as crinoline, since it subserves a pur- 
pose of some utility, suspending the garments of the 
softer sex, and enabling the wearer to discharge the funo- 
tions of a clothes-horse with the least possible ineon- 
venience.—Punch. 





A Parr or Spgcracites.—“ Madam,” said the keeper at 
the gate of Kensington Gardens, “I can not permit you 
to take your dog into the gardens.” ‘Don’t you see, my 
good friend,” said the lady, putting a couple of shillings 
in the keeper’s hand, “that it is a eat and mot a dog!” 
“Madam,” said the keeper, instantly softening his tone 
of voice, “I beg your pardon for my mistake. I now see 
clearly, by the aid of the pair of spectacles which you 
have been so good as to give me, that it is a cat, and not 
a dog.” 





TO THE SUSPENSHUN BRIDGE, NIAGARY RIVER. 


Anormus structur! Whar, Pde like to know 
Did the construckturs stand as bilt this rode 
Rite throo the air? Say, gentle Mews, 
Wot had they to hold on to? But alas! 
The Mews ses nuthin. ©, Jerusalem! 
Wot boyed ’em up! Imadginashun’s flored— 
Kant get the hang of it! 

I have it now— 
They did it in balloons! 





Insecrs Never Grow.—Many people fancy that a little 
fly is only little because it is young, and that it will grow 
up in process of time to be as big as a blue-bottle. Now 
this idea is entirely wrong; for when an insect has once 
attained to winged state, it grows no more. All the grow- 
ing, and most part of the eating is done in its previous 
states of life, and indeed there are many insects, such as 
the silk-worm moth, which do not eat at all from the 
time that they assume the chrysalis state to the time when 
they die. 





Moxster—I'm afraid I'm sitting on your crinoline, 
ma'am! Affable Young Lady—Ob, never mind, sir, it’s 
no consequence; youcan’t hurt it. J/onster—No, ma’am, 
it’s not that; but the confounded thing hurts me! 





“How often do you knead bread?” asked one house- 
keeper of another. “How often? Why, I might say we 
need it continually,” the other replied. 





I’m 8 rising young man and a capital prospect before 
me—as Sinbad the Sailor said when he was lifted into the 
air by the eagle. 

War is the Welsh language like the Maelstrom? Be- 
cause it is not easily sounded. 








Messages cafefully delivered, as the ear-trumpet said 
to the old maid, 





I blush for you, as the rouge pot said to the ol 





fuses to do precisely what other people wish him to do. 





Dowager. ‘ 
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OLD PUSSY. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 








Old Pussy, grave Pussy, sat down by the fire, 

Little Kitty, pretty Kitty, came and sat by her. 

Old Pussy, grave Puasy, lifted her paw, 

Little Kitty, suucy Kitty, gave it a claw. 

Old Pussy, grave Pussy, shook Ler wise head, 

Little Kitty, naughty Kitty, didn’t mind a word she said, 
Old Pussy, grave Pussy, boxed Kitty’s ears, 

Little Kitty, sorry Kitty, shed many tears. 

Old Pussy, grave Pussy, said,“ Will you bea one eee ” 
Little Kitty, gentle Kiity, said, * Mother I'l! be mild.” 
Old Pussy, grave Pussy, purred aloud for joy, 

That lide Kitty, pretty Kitty, was now a good boy. 





HINTS ON SELF-INSTRUCTION. 





NUMBER THREE, 


Although the importance of a habit of observation is 
great, I shall have to dismiss 1t with only a few more re- 
marks in relation to it. The acquirement of it is barely 
the first step towards learning to think, That is a fact 
which must be borne in mind. It will encourage the exer- 
cise of the habit. A few words now respecting what an 
observation of anything actually does. 

Every object suggests three questions in regard to it- 
self. What is it made of? How is it made? What is it 
made for? Careful observation or examination of an ob- 
ject will generally answer these three questions. Some- 
times you can only ascertain one or two of these points 
simply by examination. Then you will be led to com- 
plete your knowledge of the object examined by asking 
questions, or reading about it. Here arises one of the 
greatest benefits of this habit. It stimulates inquiry. To 
satisfy this you will refer to books which you might oth- 
erwise never read with interest. 

And here I will mention a book which is invaluable for 
farmer boys, every one of whom ought to possess a copy 
ot it. Thenameofitis, the ‘“‘ Manual of Agriculture,” and 
it can be obtained of the editor of the Farmer, by whose 
liberality it has been placed within the reach of every 
boy who cares to obtain it. This book has been prepared 
especially for the young. and gives in a clear and simple 
manner all that belongs to the science of agriculture. I 
would advise all boys who wish to become good farmers 
to procure it at once. 

The right way to use such a book is not to try and read 
it through by course, or study it through, but when you 
wish to find out some particular thing, then take the 
book and read all that it says upon the subject. You 
will learn all that the book contains much better and 
quicker in that way than in anyother. For instance, if 
you wish to learn something about wheat turn to the in- 
dex of your “Manual of Agriculture,” and you will have 
reference to every part of the book which says anything 
about wheat. In half an hour you would learn in this way 
more about wheat than you could by studying the whole 
book through. The reason is, your mind would be occu- 
pied by one thing at a time. 

In concluding what I have to say about the habit of ob- 











gervation, I would repeat what I said at the close of my 


cor 


last article, select objects which are familiar, 


and you will jmprove rapidly, both in Writin 
habit of observation. A pleasant way in which 
would be to write little letters to your father or. 
telling them everything you can abo 
examine, 


“0, Charlie, why don’t you let Willie ride on Your rock. 
ing horse this'afternoon? You know he has not Bot one 
and he would enjoy it so much.” 

“ But I want to ride now, mother.” 

“ Another day wouid do just as well for you, when he iy 
not here. 
I turned from him with a sorrowful look. He Was gi 
lent a few moments, then ran to me, and putting his army 
around my neck, said with bis own sweet, peculiar @ 
pression: 

“Dear mother, am I very bad? What do You mean by 
selfishness ?” 

“That you love to please yourself more than you lon 
to please others. You are not willing to give up you 
toys to your little friends when they want them, yet wid 
them always to please you. Now, when your friends 
come to make you a visit, you should do all in yourpowe 
to make them happy. Try to forget yourself—think only 
how you can entertain them. If you were to visit Your 
cousin Willie, you would like him to let you play with bis 
new toys, wouldn’t you ?” 

“Yes, mother, he always does let me play with thea, 
The last time I was there, he let me use his new wage, 
and he used his old wheelbarrow. 0, we had such fun 
drawing sand.” 

“Now, suppose Willie had wanted the new wagon, 
would you have been as happy with the old wheelba 
row?” 
“No, mother; I have played with it so many times,and 
then I have one just like it.” 
“Then you would have thought it selfish in Willie 
have kept the nice wagon al] to himself?” 
He looked at me a moment, as if he were receiving & 
new idea; tears came into his eyes as he said: 
“TI was a bad boy; 0, mother, won’t you forgive me! 
I see now what you mean by selfishness.” 
A kiss of forgiveness satisfied him; away he ran 


play. Soon after, I went into the play-room, and found 
the children very happy. Willie was riding the rocking 
horse at the top of his speed—going after the rebels, as be 
said; Charlie was making a whip f 

watched them during the afternoon, | saw no return of 
seltishness ; and though it cost him many a struggle, yet 
I trnst that by the grace of the Holy Spirit he will be 
able to overcome this, his greatest {ault.—Zpiscopal Be 


= 
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good a description of th mas you can. Do this 
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Pray tell me why, 
A hypocrite sly, 
Can better descry, 
Than you or I, 
On how many toes, 
A pussy cat goes ? 
ANSWER, 
| na sppeertte neat, 
an best count-her-feet, terfeit) 
And so I suppose, ‘ 
Can best count-her-toes, 





TALK WITH CHARLEY, 


I um sorry my little boy is so selfish.” 


or him; and, thonghI _ 
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New Paemruus.—We desire to call the atteution of our 
frends to the following list of Premiums: 

1, For one subscriber at sixty cents, we will send by 
return mail a COpy of the Rural Annual & Horticultural 

Inrectory for 1860. 

2, For jive subscribers at sixty cents, we will send a 
wpy of Emerson & Flint’s new book— The Manual of Ag- 
ncxltere—or Mre. Hale's Modern Cookery Book, The Horse 
gd his Diseases, Everybody's Lawyer, or a package of 
flower Seeds, pre-paid, by return mail. 

3. For siz subscribers at fifty cents each, ($3) we will 
god a package of Flower and Vegetable seeds, pre-paid, 

returo mail. 

4, For ten subscribers at fifty cents, we will send a copy 
tthe Horee and his Diseases, or Everybody's Lawyer. 
Price $1,25. 

We have never before offered such liberal Premiams. 
—— 

Ove Paize Frower Seevs.—If any of our friends who 
m entitled to.a package of flower or vegetable seeds for 
formipg clubs, have not received them, we will cheerfully 
prvard them on being notified of the mistake. 

It will be seen that we still offer some liberal seed premi- 
gms, (and others,) to those who form small clubs at this 
fine, Allthe back numbers of the Furmer trom January 
wu be supplied, and they are as good now as when is- 
wed. We send a package containing twenty varieties of 








You lon 



















fower seeds to any who send us five subscribers at sixty 
wots; or a package containing twelve varieties of flower 

dvegetable seeds to any one sending us six subscri- 
sat fifty cents. If any of our friends wish a package 
these seeds they will be sent prepaid by return mail 
for one dollar. 


Tar Bast ar Harr Parice.—We will still send the Ru- 
Anoual and Horticultural Directory for 1860, to any 
ess, prepaid, by return mail, on receipt of 12 cents in 
gestamps. We sell it at half price because we have 
eof this number than of any other year. It is, in 
ny respects the best number of the series—the illus- 
jons in it cost over $300. 
————=2®@ 
Tas Bourn Votumes or trae Rurat Annvat.—The 
lmmplete set of e'ght numbers of the Rural Annual and 
icaltural Directory, (for 1856-’7—8-’9—’60-’61-"6 2-63, ) 
mely bound in two volumes, will be sent to any 
prepaid, by return mail, on receipt of $2.50. 


2ee 
A Catap ayy Vatuasie AceicutruraL Liprary ror 
Dottars.—We wili send the last six volumes of the 
Farmer, (1857-’S-'9-'60-'61-"62~68,) prepaid by 

















jtpress, on receipt of 85. 





+ee 





Tae Ronan Axnvat.—The Illinois Farmer says: “This 
4 most valuable hand-book—a work really worth a 
. bat sold at the low price of twenty-five cents!” 





Norxs on roe Weartner rrom Frervary 141s, to 
Marcu 161TH, wits some Compartsons.—The first half of. 
February was 8° below the mean for 26 years; the 
last half was 2° above the mean, nearly, or was 28.9°; of 
the month, was 26.1%, or very near the mean. In the last 
half, the lowest was 5° on the 22d, and the highest, 48°, 
on the 26th, which was the warmest day, 43°, Water in 
the month was 2.44 inches. On the 22 was a heavy snow 
storm from New York to Fortress Monroe, and south- 
wards, but here the change was cold and windy. No 
sleighing here after the 18th. 

The looming of Lake Ontario was fine on the 15th and 
28th, so that its southern shore seemed brought within 
a balf a mile north of Buffalo street. The well-known 
cause is the refraction of the light by passing from the 
lake through a more dense atmosphere. This lifts up the 
lake, or brings it into view, as the sun is lifted up appa- 
rently, or made visible, by the refraction of its light, be- 
fore it has actually risen above the horizon. By what this 
more dense atmosphere between us and the lake is caused, 
has not been shown. The phenomenon is ever striking 
and beautiful. F 

March began warm and pleasant, but soon became cool, 
and windy, with snow squalls. On the 4th the thermome- 
ter was at 12° and on the 5th at 2°, in the morning; and 
the cold was shown by 5° on the 15th. The mean of this 
half, 25°, was less than that of either half of January, 
and of the last half of February; and the first balf of 
February, only a little less. The average for 26 years is 
80.2°, so that this half is 5.2° lower. The greatest heat 
was at noon of the 6th, 48°, and the coldest day was the 
15th, only 15°, and near a degree lower than. on the 5th. 

Turning to past years, it is seen that the thermometer 
fell to cypher, or below, in March, 1888—8° ; 1841—5°; 
1846—3° ; 1856—5°; and in 1854, at cypher, and for seve- 
ral intervening years only 1° to 5° above zero; also that 
the mean of this half was colder than the present, 25°, 
in only 1839, 1840, 1847, 1848, 1856, 1857 and 1858, and 
that the lowest, 19.3° was in 1856, in this period of 26 
years. 

Sleighing for a few days in the first week; on the 8th 
wholly gone. Still the frost has not come wholly from 
the ground, so that the wheeling has been most of the 
time good. 

Though it is feared the cold of February has killed the 
embryo flowers of the peach buds, let us wait and hope 
for the best. 

A thunder shower with snow occurred at Washington, 
D. C., on the 15th; and, occasionally, we see in this lati- 
tude snow interspersed with lightning. , 

eumemustiifipientinnntp 

Farm ror Sarz.—One of our subsgribers writes us that 
he wishes to sell his farm, and asks what we will charge 
to “take hold and sell it” for him. We will charge him 
nothing. We have frequent inquiries about farms, and if 
we can find him a purchaser, shall be bappy to do so, If 
our readers who wish to sell their farms will drop us a 
line, stating the price, location, character of the soil, &c., 
we will keep a record of them for the information of those, 
only, who wish to purchase. We have never known a time 
when there were so many inquiries for farms, as at pres- 


ent. 
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“ Weevits.”—The midge in wheat is often, but errone- 
ously, called the weevil. The true weevil is an insect 
which attacks wheat in the granary. It also attacks 
crackers, as those who have been on ship-board well 
know. The soldiers in our camps are also becoming un- 
pleasantly acquainted with these active little creatures, 
and they form the subject of many jokes. Some of them 
are worth repeating : 

“One was that the insects were purposly put in the 
bread to’ save mule transportation,’ and that when the 
commissary wished to transport the bread, he simply 
whistled and it came itself. Another was that four of 
these crackers were seen on battallion drill one evening, 
going through the evolutions with great precision. One 
of the boys had a lot of bread so thickly settled as to be 
uatenable, and brought it down to the commissary to be 
exchanged. He was told to lay it down and take others, 
when he very honestly asked, ‘Hadn’t J better hitch’ em?’” 

————_+-9.2—__—_ 

Corton 1n Eayrpr.—A correspondent of the Genesee 
Farmer, from Southern Illinois, writes that “farmers are 
now preparing to plant cotton, quite extensively. About 
every farmer, however small, is intending to plant a small 
plot of cotton, either for his own use or for market. 
Some will plant several acres, othets only small patches 
for home use. Two thousand five hundred pounds were 
shipped from our neighborhood which brought 60 cents 
per pound at the station. Southern Illinois will send no 
small amount to the eastern cities next season.” 

e 

Home Manvractures.—Joun Dorr, Esq., of Scottsville, 
writes: “Iwas lately at Middleville, Michigan, and called 
on Mr. Siras Boarpman. Mrs. B. showed me specimens 
of linen of their own growth and manufacture into such 
articles as towelsand shirts. She thought, very properly 
as I conceive, that the young ladies of her vicinity might 
creditably and profitably form classes to tuke lessons in 
spinning and weaving, substituting or alternating the 
distaff, the spinning wheel, and the loom, for or with the 


piano. Her example is certainly worthy of imitation.” 
—_———+eo—_—_—_——_ 
“You Cannot po A YOUNG THING TOO WELL.” —This old 


saying probably had reference to the importance of doing 
things well when young; but it is equally applicable to 
the feeding and care of young animals. “ You cannot do 
# young thing too well.” Don’t pamper them, or keep 
them in close, ill ventilated stalls, but be sure that they 
have all the food necessary, moderate warmth and fresh 
air for their healthy growth. A starved colt or a starved 


calf never makes a first class horse or a good milker. 
° 
Osier WitLows.—A correspondent asks where there is 


a market for basket willows. They are in demand in 
nearly all our large'cities. The price now is, we believe, 
about $75 per ton for the peeled willows. Large quanti- 
ties are imported from Europe which might just as well 
be grown in this country. 














———_+92—______ 

Farm laborers will be scarce in this State and in the 
West the coming season, and wages will be high. In 
Canada the reverse is true, and already many good hands 
are coming over here. They find a hearty welcome and 
plenty of work. More are needed. 


e 

Tue Chinch bug is very partial to buckwheat, and it is 
said to be a good method of preventing injury to other 
grain to sow a little buckwheat round the field. 








ee 
Inquiries and Answers, 
CULTIVATION oF FLax.—We u 
103 , p here are gett 
for want of new clothes. it costs about ccna 
& man with cotton as his skin is worth, : 


: : Vi 
tell us, in the April number of the Gene yz Please 
to raise flax—the time to sow, the seed, quantity — 
’ 


 ¥ of soil, &c. 

have heard that a machine is runpi 
Rochester to clean or dress flax cheaply pa, | 4 
into flax cotton. If there is such a machine | wean 
to see it advertised.—Daniet Epwanps, Little Gener, 


There are machines in operation at Medina and Loc 

port. The manufacturers furnish the seed to farmen 
$2.80 per bushel (we are told), and agree to pay the sam, 
price for it next fall. They also agree to PAY $12.00 pe 
tun for the rotted flax. 
“ Sandy loams and alluvial soils are best Suited to fay 
but it can beraised on any ordinary land. The plaat 
throws out deep roots, and the soil should be well drained 
It should also be made as clean and mellow as possibie 
If grown for fibre, thick seeding is desirable—gay typ 
bushels per acre. Sow as early in the spring as possil 
after the ground can be worked. Land that has bees 
well prepared in the fall can be sown without plowiag 
If raised merely for the seed, half a bushel of seed per 
acre is sufficient. In this case it is generally somng 
sod land. Care should be taken to cover the seed y 
evenly as possible. 

There would be an immense quantity of flax raised th 
present season were it not for the scarcity and high prie 
of seed. It is sold in this city for $5.00 per bushel, ai 
it is difficult to obtain it even at this rate, 





Grape Vines sy Mart.—(S. M.) It would doubtless» 
better to purchase older and stronger vines; but thoy 
sent by mail can be so managed as to give good satisi». 
tion. If set out-where they are intended to remain, 
the ground be well prepared; set out the plants en 
fully, spreading out the roots, and cover with fine moli 
It is well to protect them from the cold winds, Ifth 
ground is dry, give them a thorough watering when # 
out. If the land is not ready to receive them, take the 
out of the package at once and cover them slightly wit 
earth, both roots and canes. They may remain in ths 
condition for a week or two without injury ; or, if thougit 
best, you may set out the plants in a warm border, ad 
let them remain until next spring before the final settixg 
out. In this way you can take better care of them tk 
first year, and thus get good strong vines. 





Feepne Horses.—Which will be the cheapest and bes, 
to pay ten dollars per tun for hay to feed to horses ths 
are not working much, or cut up straw and mix wills 
corn-meal that is worth $1.50 per 100 lbs., and shortstlet 
cost $1.25 per 100 lbs., or mix with the straw meal axl 
oats? Many here are beginning to feed straw with sm 
such mixture, myself among the rest. I am about hal 
convinced that we had better buy hay at $10 a tun, al 
scatter the straw around the barn yard to rot. Wha 
you say °—G. G., Philadelphia. 

We think hay at $)0 per tun decidedly the cheapest 


Grartive Op Grape Vines.—(J. D.) Youwillfisde 
article on this subject in the Rural Annual for 1863, pe 
66. You will find two methods there described a! 
illustrated, either of which, if carefully followed, Wi 
prove successful. 
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————— 
The Markets, 
OF THE GENESEE FARMER, 
beigig. Be Ht N. Y., March 26, 1868, t 
passed by the late Congress to tax speculative transac- 
yest aint a great panic in Wall street. Gold, which 
had sold as high as 178. fell to 150, It rallied again and reached 
163, showing that the * Bulls” were still strong. It is now said, 
however. that a German Banking House has offered to loan the 
Government one hundred millions of doflars in gold. It is 
thought that Mr. Cuase will not be under the necessity of issuing 

y more Legal Tender Notes, and under these combined 
re Gold has fallen to 140. A permanent fall in 
eae wud be a great blessing to the country. It would 
reduce the price of all imported articles. But these sud- 
den changes in the price of Gold and Sferling Exchange are very 
injarious to the commerce of the nation, They unsettle all trans- 
actions. The price of Gold regulates the price of every thing we 
have to export, and any enactment which reduces the price of 
Gold in this country puts money ip the pockets of foreign pur- 
obasers, and reduces the value of all our agricultural exports. 

Wheat and Corn, in}New York, have fallen full 15 cents per 
bosh., and quotations are “entirely nominal.” Butter is heavy, 
and has declined 1 cent per pound, Cheese is still in good de- 
mand for export. Clover Seed is lower. 

It is useless to speculate on future prices—so much depends on 
the price of Gold and the success of our armies. In Europe 
Grain has a downward tendency under the enormous exports 
from this country. The revolution in Poland, and the bare possi- 
bility of a war between France and the great Northern Powers— 


the granary of Europe—has already some influence om the Eng-| y: 


ish Grain market. The last Mark Lane Hapress says: “A war 
with the Northern Powers would be a war against Breadstuffs, 
sd our chief dependence would then be the United States, where 


plenty at present exists; but it is the plenty of past peaceful 
times, and this threatens to become exhausted by the waste of 
war.” The prospects for high prices next fall are highly favora- 
ble, and our farmers should aim to raise as much produce as 
possible, Patriotism and personal interest both call loudly at this 
time for better agriculture. 

New York Carte Market.—Beef Cattle are higher than they 
have been for many years. Since our last report there has been 
aseady advance every week. Last week the advance was full 
xe. per lb, Extra good Beeves sold for 114 @ 1%. per Ib., esti- 
mated dressed weight, the general average being nearly 10c. 
Government purchased 500 head of prime Cattle to ship to Port 
Royal at I@13e. There were few poor Cattle in market. 

ight is so high from the West that it does not pay to send 
*. wags” 

= a4 again higher—higher than ever before known in 
this country. They sell for double what ov did a jon 
Ther are worth from 9@'0e. per Ib., live weight, and 11c. is talk. 
elof! Those who have fat Sheep would do well to sell, Spring 
Lambs have sold as high as 25c. per Ib. for the meat, 

Hogs are abundant, but prices are higher. They bring about 
6. per Ib. live weight, or T3ge. dressed. 

Cows are in demand at 1° prices, Some extra good 
ones have sold as high as $60, but the majority range from $35 to 

u 
Was Qe are also in demand at 6 to Tigc. per Ib. live 
wright for fair to good Calves. “Bobs” sell from $1.50 to $2.50 
each. 


Naw Yorx Market, March 26.—White Wheat, $1.78@1.90; 
$1.86@177. Barley, $1.40@1.55. 88@s6c. Kye, 
wiki Corn, 90@9le. for mixed Western. Canadian Pea: 
$1.12 White Beans, $2.80@8.35. Rough Flax Seed in deman 
at $3.75G4.00. Clover Seed, 9@10c. per lb, Timothy, $2.75@ 
£0 Hops. primeg@@5@27c.; ordinary, 18@28e. per lb, Butter, 
State, 22@30c.; Western, 20@285c. Cheese, 14@16c. = Ib. Eggs, 
W@%ic. Poultry in gooi demand, Turkeys, 1 Tc., and some 
extras have brought 19¢, Chickens, 12@14ce4 Fowls, 10@12c. 
Ib. Potatoes active. Mercers, $2.60; Peachblows, $1.50@ 
i: Buckeyes, $1.50@1.623¢. Onions, $5.50@6.00 per bri. 
Carcaco, March 24—Wheat, Red Winter, $1.21; rejected, 
$1.07@$1,19. Spring, No. 1. #1. 1.21; No. 2, #1,05@$1.10; 
Teject S8c, Oats, 50@55c. Rye, 80@84ce. Barley, $1.00 
.75@$#2.25. Timothy Seed, $2.75@2.00. Clo- 
Yer Seed, $5.50@6.00. Flax Seed, $4. $4.25. Potatoes, choice, 
0Q%e.; common, 55@T0c. per bush, 


Torowro, March 24.—Fall Wheat, 88@95c. Spring, TI@S8e. 
Barley, S8@9ie. Rye, 56@60c. Oats, 40@12. Peas, 60c. 
Potatres, 50@55c. Timothy Seed, choice, $2.00@2.40; inferior, 
$1.50@200 per bush. Clover Seed, $3. 00. Tares or 
Vetchea, 800,%$1.12 per bush. Butter, 15@17c.; fresh, 17@20e° 

16@Mec. per doz. Sheep, $5.00@6.00 «ach. Calves, $4.00 
€5.00 for cond: $2.50@8.00 for inferior. Pelts, fresh, $2.00@ 
23%; old, 5.¢.@$1,00. 


Puitavetrata, March 24.—White Wheat $1.80@$1.85; Red, 
$1. 1,75. Rye, 98e.@1.00. Corn, yellow, . Oats, T8c, 
for 82 Ibs. Li 4 $2 TA measure, 
Clover Seed $5.00@6.00, Timothy, $2.00@$2.50. Flax Seed in 
demand at $4,50, 

Lonvox, March 9.—American White Wheat, $1.50@$1.62; 
Red, $1.41@$1.47; Spring Wheat, $1. 1,88. Corn, 98c. 
$1.2, Clover Seed in active demand: foreign red, $12. 
16.25 per cwt. American Cheese, $10@$13.50 per ewt.; Che- 
shire, $14@$18.75 per cwt, Flax Seed, $1.95@2.16 per bush. 

Rocnester, March 26.—White Wheat, $1.62@1.76; Red, 
$1.30@8.42. Corn, 75@S80c. Barley, $1.80@$1.40. Oata, 
60c,- Kye, 90c.@$1.00. Clover Seed, $4.50@5.25. Timothy, $2. 
@82.75. Butter, 200@WSe. Beans, $2. 2.75. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A rew short advertisements of interest to farmers—and only 
such—will be inserted in the Genesee Farmer for twenty-five cents 
aline, or $2.50 per square, each insertion, payable in advance. 


8. M. PETTENGILL & CO. 

No. 37 Park Row, New York, & 6 State St., Boston, 
are our Agents for the Gznesrx Farmer In those cities, and are 
authorized to take Advertisements and subscriptions for us at our 
howest Rates, 


THE GENESEE FARMER, 
A Monthly Journal of Agriculture and Horticulture, published by 
JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. Y. 


Terms — InvaRIaBLy 1x ADVANOR—Srxty CENTS A Year; 
Six copies for $3.00and larger clubs at the same rate, 50 cents a 
ear. 

















MOLE PLOWS—By J. DUNHAM, Ithaca, N. Y 8—u 


NEW JERSEY NURSERY AND SEED FARM. 
OR SALE at this egebtshenent, 0 fine assortment of well- 
grown and thrifty Frurr anp OnnaMenTAL Txxzs, Viwzs, 
PLants anD Busngs, FLowermve Burns, &c., &e. 
GARDEN SEEDS—Exclusively of my own production, war 
ranted fresh and genuine. 
For Descriptive 
aplt 





pm. address 
FRANCOIS BRILL, Newark, N. J. 


EADER !—If you want employment, or want the best (Two- 
threaded) Sewing Machine ever manufactured, send to 
ISAAC HALE, JR. & CO., Newburyport, Mass., for a descriptive 
circular of terms, &c. They pay a liberal salary, or allow com- 
mission, as the Agents may choose. mh2t 


Oy-~- - PLANTS, OF THE BELL AND CHERRY 
varieties, for sale at low prices. Circulars, giving informa- 
tion on the culture, sent on receipt of stamp. Address, 
P. D. CHILSON, 
mh 2 Bellingham, Norfolk Co., Mass. 
— 


HICORY, OR GERMAN COFFEE—For sale at $2.00 for 
100 Ibs. pecs and delivered to railroad or express office ; 
free when in lots of 100 Ibs. and over. 











Ww. H. 
Newark, Wayne Co., N. Y, 


THOROUGH-BRED SHORT HORNS 
F®% SALE.—A few Cows, Heifers and Spring Bulls, descended 
from Imported Stock, are offered on moderate terms, 
a J, 0. SHELDON, Geneva, N. Y. 


BEAN PLANTER. 
Eare manufacturing the latest improved BEAN PLANTER, 
WY Teen ten vase eh 8.00. 
COMBINED CORN AND BEAN PLANTER. 
OE EE isin thedaumis ecindemeniniie ati seen ceeseeee ee $18.00, 
We make and sell the well-known 
IRON BEAM CURTIS’ PLOWS. 
We are also Agents for the 
BUCKEYE GRAIN DRILL AND GRASS SEED SOWER 
for Monroe and Genesee counties, N. Y. 
WHITESIDE, BARNETT & 
aplt Brockport, Monroe county, N. Y. 
eres AGENTS WANTED!! A NEW ENTER- 
prise. The Franklin Sewing Machine Company want 
Agents, at a salary of $40 per month and expenses paid. For 
particulars address (with — 
ap3t HARRIS BROTHERS, Box 802, Boston, Masa. 

















ANNUAL—For 1856, "57, 58, "59, 60, 1 "08 
Ts — Rf sent, prepaid to aes for 81.60,” 
OSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N ¥. 
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IMPROVED BLACKBERRY. 
A MEY, AND VALUABLE FRUIT.—This New Seedling 


Blackberry is nearly as large a8 the Lawton,.or New Ro- 
chelle, and is far superior in quality and flavor to any other 
Blackberry in existence. It is quite hardy and highly produc- 
tive. The plants donot throw up any suckers, and the labor of 
trimming and cultivation, therefore, is comparatively little. 

The Editor of the Genesee Farmer, who visited my plantation, 
= a description of the plants, and speaks of the iruit in the 
hest terms. See Genesee Farmer for November, 1862, p. 351. 

he London Gardeners’ Chronicle, the leading Horticultural 
Journal of Europe, calls attention to this New Seedling, and says: 
* It promises so:nething really valuable among our hardy fruits.” 
The Rural New-Yorker says: “‘The quality of the fruit is ex- 
cellent; sweeter and more highly flavored than any other variety 
we are acquainted with.” See Kural New-Yorker for October 4, 


1862. 
METHOD OF CULTIVATION. 

Fiant in the spring in rows 33¢ or 4 feet each way. The next 
spring set a stake four feet high to each plant, and shorten the 
canes to the highth of the stakes; thin them to from 4 or 5 to 10 
or 12 canes, according t» the strength of the plants, and tie to the 
stakes. They can then be cultivated as easiiy as corn, until the 
new canes interfere ; after which, if they have been kept clean 
unyo that time, it is easy to keep them so with the hoe. If new 

jdnts are not wanted, the canes should be shortened to the 
Bight of the stakes as soon as they begin to take root. 

(2 Price of Plants, $2.50 per doz.; $15 per hundred ; care- 
fully packed and forwarded by Express to any address, 

Orders respectfully solicited. Address 

a DR. H. B. MINER, Honeoye Falls, Monroe co., N. Y. 


ILLINOIS LANDS FOR SALE. 

E subscriber offers for sule, at low prices'and on accommo- 

dating terms, 

48,000 ACRES OF CHOICE FARMING LANDS, 
situated in Central Illinois, in the counties of Montg 'y, Chris- 
tian, Shelby, Macon, Moultrie, Platt, Fayette and Clay. 

Said Lands were mosily selected and entered at an early day, 
and are very choice selections of Rolling Prairie or valuable 
Timbered Lands. Many of said Lands are adjacent to Railroad 
Stations and are all situated within convenient distances of com 
pleted Railroads. , 

Said Lands are offered for sale in small parcels to actual set- 








ENGRAVING 


TX ALL ITS BRANCHES—Machinery, Im 
A florses, Sheep, Pigs, Poultry, Buildings, Prat heats 
Fruits, &c., promptly executed in good style and on the 
sonable terms. THOMAS LEADLER™ 
Office of the Genesee Farmer, Rochester, ¥." 
£2 Stereotypes furnished promptly at the lowest rates 3 


= a 
Scotch Elm, 1 year old, first choice 

20,0005 bush. Scotch Elm Seed, tine, $3 00" er eat 
80,00) Basket Osier Cuttings, strong, $1.50 per 1000, 

2,000 White Grape Currants, 1 year from cuttings, $409 

2,000 “* - om 2 years transplanted, $5.00 Por ee 

2,000 Black Currants, 1 year from cuttings, $4.00 per 1 ma 

2,000 Concord Grape Vines, 1 year strong, $10.00 per 109, 

2,000 Plum Trees, leading sorts, 5 to 7 feet, $25.00 100, 

Troy, 








aplt OSEPH CALDWELL, 
av? otot We ood 
ORT”; er as watt OS “eS 
os oo ef . ps) 
v See et toe 
Q got Pr oat ae e* \ qot Cy wo a ‘—os™ 
aguis FE yt gg OM gac Tho Man 1 nerd 
yee™ Pt av st, 09 Fre Wo coe 
ast PF os Miget Mast gest Tied. Sigs 
9) FO AAO 08 © see aoe pA «oo oe yo! 


Toa ee aoe erga 
E. WARE SYLVESTER, Lyons N y, 
CONN. SEED LEAF TOBACCO SEED, 


(Gy RO¥r by contract by one of the most successful b 
the Valley of the Connecticut. Packets conia om 
ounce will be mailed, postpaid to any address, upon receipt 
50 cts. in postage currency or new stamps. Prices for 
quantities will be given upon = 

mh2t, . K. BLISS, Springfield, Mam 








tlers, on reasonsble terms, or will be sold in large parcels, at 
wholesale rates. on very accommodating terms. The titles are 
perfect, and all conveyances will be made by warantee deed. 
Also, 

400 Valuable Business and Residence Lots in Pana, 


Being at intersection of Illinois Central and Terre Haute, Alton 
and St, Louis Railroad. 


Persons wishing to purchase any of the above named Lands or 
Lows, will please apply to the subscriber, by ietter or otherwise, at 
Hillsboro’, Montgomery county, [inois. 

G27" Catalogues of said Lands will be forwarded to those who 
may request them. JOHN 8. HAYWARD, 

aplt Hillsboro’, Ills, 


A RARE CHANCE TO PURCHASE 


GOOD NURSERY SsTOCK CHEAP. 


OFFER—at low prices for Cash on nae large assort- 
ment of NURSERY STOCK, unsurpassed in quality and va- 
riety. Among my stock may be found 100,000 to 200.000 choice 
three and four year old Apple Trees, comprising all the desirable 
varieties of summer, fall and winter fruit; aiso, Standard and 
Dwarf Pears, all desirable kinds; Cherries, Peaches, Currants, 
and all standard fruits, &c. 
The Trees I offer will be sold packed or otherwise, and in such 
lots as purchasers may require. Prices of Apple Trees as follows: 
100 or less trees, 10c. each packed—8c. unpacked. 
200 to 500 trees, 8¢. each packed—6c. unpacked. 
All amounts over 500 trees 740. each packed—5c. 


Apply at once to G. C. 
(Assignee of J. 0. Bloss & Co.,) 
Rochester, N. 


apit 
GRAPE VINES. 
ELAWARE, CUYAHOGA, COLEMAN'S WHETS, LYDIA 
and ROGERS HYBRIDs, yg od one year o! 
= in borders. Strong layers Rogers Hybride. Concord, 
artford Prolific, and Perkins, from fruit bearing vines. Two 
year old Delaware, Diana, Concord, Hartford Prolific, and Lo- 
gan, extra strong vines. Prices reasonabie, 
STRAWBERRIES. 
vires tte, Ont ee, re 
e Thury, eac J 100; $6.00 
1,000. pete Dee me Triomphe de and, Downers Fre 
life, and Wilson’s Albany, $1.09 A sant 00; $5.00 1,000. New and 








ising Austin, Comte de ers, Fillmore, La Rein, and 
let ~~~. at 1.00 per 100. cL HOAG, 
Formerly of the firm of Hoae & Cram, Lockport, N. Y. 


ling, Eliza, | jr 


SUGAR-BEET SEED. 


HAVE NOW ON HAND AND OFFER FOR SALR.® 
Farmers and others who wish to make their own sugar— 
1000 Ibs. White French Sugar Reet. 
1000 Ibs. Yellow French Suger Beet. 
; J. RAPALJE, 
Genesee Seed Store, Rochester, N. Y, 


CHICKORY SEED. 

HE GREAT SUBSTITUE FOR COFFEE.—A supply of te 

nuine article just received by the subscriber, ard willl 

mailed, post-paid, to any address upon receipt of the price affixed, 

Packets containing 1 ounce 15 cents, 8 ounces 60 cents, 1 pound gL. 
Directions for culture accompany each packa 

mh2t B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mam 


WINE—WINE. 
Oren GRAPE VINES by the acre for vineyard planting 
Mr. Devereaux, living near here. has averaged ‘sales 
$409 per year for five years for Oporto Wine from one-half sem 
Large Vines by the thousand cheap : 








Address, E. WARE SYLVFSTER, 
ap2t _Lyons, New York, 





HERDSMAN OR ASSISTANT WANTED. 
YOUNG, ACTIVE AND FAITHFUL MAN WANTED 
to assist in the care of Short Horns and Sheep. One har 
ing some knowledge of the business may hear of a situation 
addressing, with a statement of his qualifications and 
aplt J. O. SHELDON, Geneva, N. ¥, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF Rare and Beautiful Flower Seeds, Roots, Cuttings, 4c. 
mail. Persons in writing will please name- some of 
friends, to whom 





will be sent gratis. Address, 
H. B. LUM, Sandusky, Obia 


CHESTER WHITE PIGS. 

OR SALE, a few thorough-bred CHESTER WHITE 
for Ten Dollars each, eight weeks old. Boxed and 
desired. BELs DUBBAR. 
apit North Chili, Monroe county, X.Y. 


IMPROVED SHORT HORNS. 


OUNG BULLS, COWS AND HEIFERS of this valuable 
breed of Cattle for sale on easy terms. 











T. C. PETERS, Genesee county, X.Y, 
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4 Valuable Agricultural Library. 


EIGHT VOLUMES OF THE 


GENESEE FARMER. 





ROCHESTER 
Commercial Nurseries. 


SPRING OF 1863. 





Hi. E. Hooker & Co.,__....... .----Proprietors. 
gHAVE A FEW COMPLETE SETS OF T:'E GENESEE | P 
FARMER for the last eight years. (1855-6-7-8-9-"60, "61 aud | LIST OF STOCK 


te to each volume. 
whole set of eight volumes 
address, FREE, by express, on the 


# 


charges are not prepaid 
Dell be the last opportunity 


dozen copies 
plan per or orders at eet, 
twradand é 
abject 


calmurist. It 


Cyclopedia of Agriculture. 


Each volume contains three hundred and eighty-four pages, 
well illustrated with handsome and appropriate engravings of 
horse, cattle, sheep, pigs, ducks. geese, Guinea fowls, swans, 
i birds, and poultry of all variet es, with numerous designs 
Piiprer-houses, cotiages, barns, feeding-racks, &c., together with 
Itural implements, machinery}, labor-saving mventions, &c. 
Horticultural vepartment is abundantly illustrated with cuts 
and descriptions of the new fruits, flowers, trees, shrubs, &c., as 
well as the insects injurious to the farmer and fruit-grower. 


portr-NIve engravings! 


Toese eight volumes will be sold at the office for $6.50, or they 
will be sent by express, free of charge, to any address, for 


SEVEN DO 


As before stated, only one dozen 
will be sent to those first ordering. 
The 


last seven volumes, (1856-7-8-9, ’60, 61 and °62,) will be 


seat by express, free of charge, for 


SIX DOLLARS! 
single volume (except 1855) will be sent, prepaid by mail 
—,, = o\00 Phe postage costs 24 cents, and the 
(vy the hundred) 80 cenis ; so that we only net 46 cents 


cE 


for the paper. 


In addition to the full sets of eight volumes, we can furnish, at 
® each, a few copies of the bound volumes for 1845, °46, 47, 


Hort: mo oe . 4 - 
hole range Of agricultural and horticultura! litera- 
ee ees treated int these volumes, Asa work of reference, 
ill be of the greatest value to every Fruit-Grewer and Horti- 
is a5 





bound, with an index, ttle page, and every 


will be sent immediately to any 
receipt of $7.00, or fur $6.50 if 


of getting the complete set, as 
1855 left. Those wishing them 
There is no cheaper Agricul- 
the There is scarcely a 


749 
yolumes, therefore, contain over THRER THOUSAND 
—$ matter, illustrated with SEVEN HUNDRED AND 


LLARS! 
sets can be furnished, They 


Rochester, N. ¥ _ 





* 
y id by fi 00. 
443, '92 and °68, or the six volumes, progald a is 
Publisher and Proprietor Genesee Farmer, 
MARBLEHEAD MAM 


HE largest cabbage in the world ! sometimes weighing 6' Ibs, 
and averaging 30 Ibs. each by the acre. It is exceedingly 


tender, sweet and rich. Scores of 


ani Canada have raised them weighing from 25 to 55 Ibs, 25 
cents kage—5 for $1.00. Also, 
BiG a 


sweet and tender 


for bealing—25 cts. ounce ; 4 oz. 75 ets. ; 1 Ih, $2. 
BARLY PARIS CRULIFLOWER—25 cls, per package. 


WARD'S NECTAK MELON, th 


Belons: a sweet, _ and ae 25 cts. per package. 
cents per 

J AMES). ft GREGORY. 

Marblehead, Massachusetts, Seed Grower. 

Every variety of Garden and Fruit Seed at city prices. mh 8t 


80GHUM SEED, pnre, 1 


MOTH CAPBAGE! 


armers in the United States 


TONE MASON CAB- 
cabbage, Tyg reliable 


« best of all the green fleshed 





CRANBERRY PLANTS 


f£ALE BY THE SUBSCRI 


to all who send a stamp stage | 
feb-8t Bellingham, Norfolk county, Mass, 


BER. Will forward Circulars 
RORGE A, BATES, 





BEAUTIFUL MICROSCOPF, MAGNIFYING SMALL 
objects 500 Tixes. tor 38 CENTS ‘coin preferred.) Frve 


| wc we have for sale this spring of especial beauty and 


value: 
Fruit Department: 


Stanpasp Prars—Fair, smooth trees, 5 to 7 feet. 
nee Aprie Trees—Of splendid growth ; in great va- 
ety, etc., ete. 
Dwarr Arpies on Paradise Stock—They bear, many of 
them, the first year after planting. We have beautiful trees. 
Dwar Pears—A large assortment of unusually fine growth. 
Samat Fruits anp Grapes—aAll the best well-tested kinds. 
For Ornament: 


Trees for the Lawn and Sreeer, both of Weeping and Up- 
right —_ We mention, besides the more common 
ones, Weeping ani Gold Barked Ash, Purple Le-ved Beech, 
(this is a beautiful tree,) Cut Leaved Birch, Judas tree, 
SS) ed Fri J Qui 

HruBs—Purp’e Fringe, mn neé (very hardy and 
beautitul.) Deuteias, p> = Rig oy in great waster. 4 
Evexereens—Ail the hardy, handsome sorts, (Of American 
Arbor Vite for hedges we have a great quantity, which we 
will sell very cheap this spring, as we wish to clear off the 


nund.) 
= and Tramive Seuss. Roses in profusion and 
beautiful veriety. 
2™ We ivvite those interested in such matters to correspond 
with ue. and we promise them our best attention. We will seil at 
low prices. H. E. HOOKER & CO., 


ap Rochester, N. Y. 


* BOOKS FOR FARMERS. 


T's, following books can be obtained st the office of the 
Genser Farmer :— 





The Horse and his Diseases...... SodececdeeseaseceseeCeon $1 3 
ORE UNO iin ia te c'dddedeusbbvdsoss diac’ BvEee 1 00 
Mrs. Hale's Modern Cookery Book..............cccce-eeees 

Emerson & Flint’s Manual of Agriculture..............°..; 0 75 
The Rural Poetry of the English Language................ 8 00 
OE, Cras do ncen ceersnneansecnnae cnsdendics 1 50 


1 
The Rural Annual and Horticultural Directory for 1856, ‘ST, 

58, 59, 60, 61, "62 and "63, handsomely bound, in 2 vols. 2 50 
Any of the above books will be sent, prepaid, by return mail, 
on receiptof price. 

Address JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester N. Y. 


COLLECTIONS OF KITCHEN GARDEN SEEDS. 
(BY MAIL, POSTPAID.) 


20 Varieties, our selection... ..........6. cceeces eo ccgveced $1 00 
45 “ « © atarcceces 566 seb dlades wedded 20 


HE above collections embrace all of the leading varieties of 
vi le Seeds usually grown in our gardens. To those 
who desire ole we would recommend our $1.0, 
$5.00 and 8.00 Collections, which may be safely forwarded by 
Express to all parts of the country. A list of the contents of 
each collection will be fonnd in our NEW DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE, which will be mailed to all applicants enclosing a 
three cent stamp. B. K. BLISS, 
mh2t Springfield, Mase. 


WOOD CUTS FOR SALE. 

E will sell envy aed the Wood Cuis used in the Gene 
see Farmer and Annual and Horticultural Direc- 
tory. A book containing impressions of over Seven Hundred of 
these cuts will be sent to those wishing to purchase on the receipt 
of 50 cents, The book contains an index, showing where des- 
criptions of the cuts will be le 

Address JOSE HARRIS, foonzsren, N. Y. 


FARM FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE, 

FARM OF ONE HUNDRED AND TEN AORES in Van 
Ettenville, Chemung county, N. Y., a few mils from El- 

mira. “There is a Saw-mill, House, &c., on the premises. Will 

be scld ebeap, or, if desired, exchanged for property near Rooh- 

ester. Further particulars can be obtained from 

JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. Y. 


CHOICE NATIVE AND FOREIGN GRAPE 

INES.—LENK & ©O. OFFER FOR SALE A LARGE 

stock of Native and Foreign ge Ai including all 
for a Price List 

















D FREE. “Address 
EN, Box 220, Boston, Mass, 


the rarest and most valuable vurieties. 
Address « 
novel Hamboldt Nurseries, Toledo, 
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Sugar Evaporator 
O INCREASES THE VALUE Of MAPLE SUGAR OVER 
any other mode of boiling that this increased value each 
1000 pounds of sugar will pay for one of our largest Evaporators. 
Thousands of farmers have testified to its excellencies. 


Pamphlets sent free. 
mh 2t BLYMYERS, BATES & DAY. 


SEEDS FORTHE FARM AND GARDEN. 
MAILED (POSTPAID) TO ALL THE LOYAL STATES 
HE FOLLOWING LIST OF SEEDS (THE PURITY AND 
vitality of which can be confidently recommended), will be 


mailed to any address upon reeeipt of the price affixed: 
Per oz. Per 3¢ Ib. 
cts 












Beets, White French Sugar, pecvccveseoeseseces 8 cts. 80 cts, 
Beets, Mangel Wurizel, Long Red,............. 8 ets. 80 cts. 
Beets, Mangel Wurtzel, Yellow Globe,......... 8 ct» 80 cts. 
Cabbage, Premium, Flat Dutch Extra,........ 20 ete. $1.25 cts, 
Cabbage, Large Drumhead,...........--++-+- 15 cts. 1.00 cts. 
Cabbage, Drumhead Savoy,....-......++++++- 20 cts. 1,25 cts, 
Gerrot, Long Orange Improved, very deep eolor 

Bt FONG is.. isc csiisce See divccncescce secs 15 cts. 75 cts. 
Carrot, White Belgian, large and productive. ..10 cts. 50 cts. 
Onion, Danvers Yellow, (true),.......++++- +15 cts, 75 cts. 
Onion, Portugal White,......... --15 cts, 75 ets. 
Onion, Wethersfield Red,. .-10 cts. 60 cts. 
Squash, Hubbard, (true),....... -8 cts. 50 cts. 
Ruta Baga, Laings or Skirvings,.. +++.8 cts, 40 cts. 


Per oz. Perpkge. 








Lettuce, India, true, Extra Fine,... --25 cls, 10 cts. 
Lettuce, Boston Curled, (Gregory’s),.......... 20 cis. 
Cauliflower, Half Karly Paris, the best variet 

GQTOWN,. ...0.200 cocccccccceccoee 10 cts. 
Cabbage, Marblehead Mammoth, 25 cts. 
Tomato, French Tree, (De Laye,) grows up- 

Fright like.a bush,.......ececccseces eovcees 10 cts. 

Prices for larger quantities will be given upon application. 


For a more extended*list of seeds, with explicit directions for cul- 
ture, see our new deseriptive Seed Catalogue, (10th edition,) just 
published, and will be mailed to all applicants enclosing a three 
cent stamp. Address 
woh 2t B. K. BLISS, Springfield, Mass, 
NEW, USEFUL,OR ORNAMENTAL, 
EXICAN SWEET CORN, NEW AND PURE—No variety 
of Corn will compare with this in sweetness and tenderness, 
a great acquisition. Fegee Bean, the earliest bean grown. Chi- 
huahua Tomato—has been grown to weigh 234 Ibs. Scarlet Egg 
Plant, a magnificent ornament, California Bean, new. Orna- 
mental Gourds, a great variety in one package. Speckled Lima 
Bean, excellent. Hubbard Squash, true. Packages of any of the 
above sent post-paid to any part of the United States, with full 
directions for culture, at 15 cents each; the eight for $1. Also 
New White Tomato, early, and of superior flavor. Upright To- 
mato. Grecn Boston Curled Lettuce. Lester's perfected Tomato, 
Boston Market Celery, new. New York improved Egg Plant, at 
10 ceuts each, the six for 50 cents. 
JAMES J Hi. GREGORY, Marblebead, Mass., 
Seed Grower, and Dealer in every variety of Garden and 
Flower Seed. March 8t 


A COUGH, COLD, OR AN IRRITATED 
throat if allowed to progress, results in serious 
Pulmonary and Bronchial affections, oftentimes 
incurable. BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
reach directly the affected parts and give al- 
most instant relief. In Broncnrtis, Asrama 
and Cataren they are beneficial. The good 
effects resulting from the use of the Troches, and 
their extended use. has caused them to be counterfeited. Be sure 


to guard inst worthless imitations. Ostarn only the gen- 
an Srouwe Bronchial Troches which have proved their 


efficacy by a test of many _ Pustio Speaxess and SIncers 
should use the Troches. Military Officers and Soldiers who over- 
ax the voice and are exposed to sudden changes, should bave 
om, Sold every where at 25 cents per box feb-8t 
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SHROPSHIRE AND SOUTH DOWx DRAM? amy 





FOR SALE. 
Shropshire Rams, 
Shropshire Ewes, 
South ae Rams, 

South Down E 
G2" Inquire at 16 and 18 Chambers street, New York, of 
je-6t JACOB LORILLARD 

$$$. 

BAUGH’S 


RAW BONE 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF Lim: 


BAUGH & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS & PROPRIETORS, 
No. 20 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphis 
HE manofacturers are now prepared to su 
T mand with this valuable A sa ng They weal ope 
announce to Farmers and Dealers in Fertilizers, that the pria 
has been advanced to $46 per 200 Ibs. It meed scarcely be ne» 
tioned that this change has been rendered necessary by th 
greatly increased cost of materials and labor, as well as brie 
operation of the U. 8. Tax npon manufacturers. : 

Every Farmer using a Fertilizer, may be assured that the RAY 
BONE PHOSPHATE will still maintain its high character fy 
strength and purity, the manufacturers’ preferring to make ase 
advance in the price per ton, rather than allow its merits ng 
— their former standard, under increased expenses in mm» 

cturing. 

("It is prepared from Raw Bones, and warranted to consk 
all rel ori ry — Yn pat burned or calcined bow 
are used, and it is sold under a guaranty from the manaftemes 
that it is free from adulteration. ’ 

THE DEMAND FOR BAUGH’S RAW BONE 80? 
PHOSPHATE last year greatly exceeded that of any previa 
one, which is a substantial evidence of ite high standard of pop 


larity. 
Price $46 per 2000 lbs.—Cash. 


The above Manure may be had of regular dealers, orof 
BAUGH & SONS, 
No, 20 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia 
("The highest cash price paid for Bones, mh fo 


RHODES’ SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


THE STANDARD MANURE, 
Prepared from Bones treated with Sulphuric Acid, Uniforms 
Quality and Re, oe Price, 


Corn, Tobacoo and Root Culture; ‘Dressing & 
am the Growing Wheat * 


HODES,” the long established MANURE in the Ameria 
Market, besides having European reputation, can pak 
excelled for the above seasonable crops. 
Our usual large stock now ready for delivery. 
Dealers and farmers apply to HENRY E. MORING, 
General Agent, 97 Pearl-st, near Hanover Square, New Yat 
or B, M. RHODES £00, 
82 South-st., Rowley’s Wharf, Bains 


GRAPE VINES FOR SALE, 


oer BEST NATIVE VARIETIES. Also a generalem® 
ment of small fruits, Send fora oe Addrew 
. . SHAW, 
ma i 
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R. 
Trenton Falls, Oneida Oo, ® 





v York, 
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— 
«Everybody should have a Copy.” 


Baral Annwal and Borticultural Directory, 


FOR 1863. 





. PRICE ONLY TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 





work is published at the office of the Genesee Farmer at 
the commencement of each year. It was started in 1856, 
and a new volume has been published each year since. The vol- 
ume for 1668 is NOW READY. It contains one hundred and 
twenty pages, illustrated with many wood cuts, engraved expressly 
for the work, and filled with information useful to everyone inter 
ested in Rural affairs. 
Jo the Farmer, 
To the Fruit-Grower, 
To the Horticulturist, 
It will be found of the greatest value, 
Among its contents will be found treatises 
On the Principal Points in the Management of the 
Orchard and Garden ; 
On the Cultivation of the Raspberry ; 


On the Cultivation of Tobacco in the Northern States ; }. 


On the Cultivation of Currants ; 

On the Cultivation of Hops ; ~ 

On the Culture of Fruit ; 

On the Germination of Seeds ; 

On the Cultivation of the Chinese Sugar Cane at the 
North, and the Manufacture of Sugar ; 

On the Fuchsia, or Lady’s Ear-Drop ; 

On the Turnip Fly ; 

On the Management of Barn-yard Manures ; 

On Ornamental Trees and Shrubs ; 

On Rural Architecture, Farm- Houses, Barns, &e. ; 

On Restoring a Worn-out Farm ; 

On Propagating Plants from Cuttings ; 

On Helistropes and their Culture; 

On Plowing ; 

On Artificial Manures for Potatoes ; 

On Dwarf Apples ; 

On Transplanting Evergreens ; 

On Grafting Old Grape Vines ; 

On Ice- Houses ; 

On Clearing Land from Bushes ; 

On Destroying Insects ; 
With scores of other articles, all of great value to every man hav- 


a rod of land to cultivate. 
will be sent by return mail, prepaid, to any address on the re- 


of Twenty-five Cents. 
wt f JOSEPH HARRIS, 


ress 
Publisher and proprietor of the Genesee Farmer and 
Annual, Rochester, N. Y. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, to whom the most 
beral offers are made. 


The Original Howe Sewing Machine! 


(mei and important improvements having been put to 
to this Machine renders it now the most perfect before the 
public, and persons ata distance can order a Machine with a 
guarantee of its prompt and safe delivery, and that they will be 
able to manage it to their entire satisfaction. No more breaking 
needles! No more missing stitches! No trouble in making ‘any 
mt, however delicate or heavy, on the same Machine, +ither 
eambric, cloth, or leather. No person should think of pur- 
chasing a Sewing Machine without first seeing this—the latest 
and triumph of the original inventor of the Sewing 





ne, 
(3 Send for a Descriptive Catalogue of styles and prices, A 
few responsible Agents would be dealt with liberally. Address 
THE HOWE SEWING MACHINES, 
July, 1862.—21t 43T Broadway, New York. 


CHINESE SUGAR CANE. 
| gee SEED. The Subscriber offers for sale a small 
quantity of the Genurvs Sorenum Seep, received from 
Messrs. Vilmorin & Co., of Paris, which may be relied upon as 
perfectly pure. Packages containing HALF A POUND Will be 
mailed, id, to any address, upon the eS ste in 
stamps. < K. BLI 


papery, er clean ie. 





To Farmers, 
. To Dairymen, 


TO COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


ALL WHO HAVE FOR SALE 


FURS AND SKINS, 
FRUITS, Dry and Green, 
CHEESE, 
LARD, 
HAMS, 
EGGS, 
POULTRY, 
GAME, 
VEGETABLES, 
FLOUR, 
GRAIN, 
SEEDS, 
SORGHUM SUGAR AND SIRUP, &c., &c., 
Can have them wel! sold at the highest prices in New York, with 
full Cash Returns always within ren pays of their reaching the 
City, by forwarding them to the Commission House for Country 


Produce of JOSIAH CARPENTER, 
32 Jay street, New York. 


N. B.—The advertiser has had abundant experience in this 
business, and trusts that he will continue to merit patronage 
by the most careful attention to the iaterest of his patrons. The 
articles are taken charge of on their arrival, and carefully dis- 
posed of promptly to good cash customers, and cash re:urns made 
immediately to the owner, 

=" The highest charge made for receiving and selling is five 
per cent, 

A New York Weekly Price Ourrent is issucd by J. Canpzn- 
tre, which is sent free to all his patr A speci copy sent 
free to any desiring it. A trial will prove the above facts. For 
abundant references as to responsibility, integrity, &c., see the 
Price Ourrent. 





0” Cash advanced on Consignments of Produce. 
SEND FOR’ 
'A FREE COPY 
or 
PRICES CURRENT, 
TO 


JOSIAH CARPENTER, 





jan’63-ly_ 82 Jay-strect, Now York. 
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GENUINE TREE COTTON SEED. 
4 limited quantity of the above Seed can now be obtained, 
tf applied for soon of 
EDWARD TATNALL, Jr., 

Brandywine Nurseries, Wilmington, Deiaware. 
HIS seed was procured at considerable expense by William 
Ferris, of the above city, from the mountain regions of 
South America, having been conveyed thence by mule, “seven 
days’ Journey” to Guaynquil, where this gentleman resided three 
years, and made himself acquainted with the fact that this Cotton 
thrives, and is cultivated on the elevated lands of the Andes, of 
which it is a native. His object was to introduce it inte our 


Northern and Western States, believing if it would stand their. 


climate (and where it row grows it is frequently covered with 
snow and ice) it would prove a source of great interess and profit 
to the people of those States, 

As Seed represented to be that of the Tree Cotton has been 
palmed off, on the public during the past year, this is warranted 
to be the genuine article, and wil! be forwarded by mail free of 
postage at the following rates remitted in current funds with the 
order: 





110 for..... .22 seeeee eecceve 
B00 for... .ccccccccccccceccooes eoccccces Pocccccoccces coces 5 00 
GOD GAR, . 0 conc ccccccccccccccceccoses eevecoscocces eve- 0-10 00 

2" Clubs of five or ten supplied at the latter rates, if sent 
under one envelop. 

Should be planted by Ist to 10th of May. 

In sending orders give the Postoffice, County and State, 1t* 





"NANSEMOND SWEET POTATO PLANTS. 


OU can grow your own Sweet Potatoes at the North. 
PRIOK OF PLANTS For 1 





400.......- © 1000 000seses ene epgocoesdoostcoses $100 
2 25 
cccccees OG 
a singled ints. 66dgwendpocees: cose seeks 1& 00 
Send fur my Circular, giving directions for cultivation and ex- 
perience of growers. Address 2 K ay. 
vi 





————S=SS==k, 
THE AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL, 


HE PUBLISHER ANI EDITORS desire to rety 
for the patronage bestowed towards this Journal vx thanks 
its influence is now too apparent to need a word of com: 
tien. Its extended and valuable correspondence, presenti 
experience of the most intelligent stock raisers in Am: rica. ng the 
it exnger.y sought afier by all ipterested in Stock Breeding? 
To all who know their own interests, and those especial} 
do not appreciate such a po ver, this Journal giving the yd 
formation in regard to the different breeds of all the domest » 
imals, and the vust interests connected therewith, the Ame 
Stock JournaL will be found of great value, an 
The Publisher therefore tikes this method of making it kn 
in various parts of our widely-extended territory where it oan 


already known, and where he is quite sure it only needs to bees. 


amined to be ordered at once, 

The Editors are gentlemen well known as able and Practica) 
men. In addition to their own knowledge, they will Teceived ap 
ststance and co-operation from gentlemen of large experience in 
Stock Raising, in various parts of the country, so that the Sub 
seribers will be well posted in regard to what is transpiring j 
this particular line throughout our whole territory. ng in 

THE JOURNAL IS PUBLISHED MONTHLY, and will be 
ee ilustrated with wood-cuts of animals, 

The Journal will contain copious hints on breedin, 
ey the Dairy, &c., ons one, Fenting, 

“he first number of Volume V will be illustrated by beantital 
Steel Engraving ot a Group of Sheep. ny 
TERMS FOR VOLUME FIFTH, 


One copy, one year, payable always in advanee..........., tl © 
Five copies, one year, payable always in advance,....... 450 
Ten copies, one year, payable always in advance,........._ § 50 
Twenty copies, one year, payable always in advance,...,.. 16 @ 


Back volumes, in numbers, same as above; boun 
$1.50 each. — 

To ull who will send (ne Dollar and a five-cent stamp, I will 
— one copy Stock Journal and one of Sexton's Rural Hand 
Books, 

To any one sending me Sixteen Dollars, I will send twenty 
copies and one copy of Dadd’s Horse Doctor, or Herbert's Hin 
to Horsekeepers. 

Address all communications to C. M. SAXTON, 

Agrie’l Book Publisher, New York, 

D. C, Linsiey, Ors F. R. Warrx, Editors, 

Saxton'’s Rural Hand Books, 25 cents each. American Bird 
Fancier, American Kitchen @srdener. Chemistry Made 
Flax Culture. Elements of Agriculture. Every Lady herown 
Flower Gardener. Dana’s Essays on Manures. Licbig’s Letierg, 
Richardson on Hogs, Horses, Bees. Milburn on the Cow, Pests 
of the Farm. Yale Agricultural Lectures Horse’s Foot and 
how to Keep it Sound. iy ap 


RUSSELL’S STRAWBERRY. 
HIS GREAT STRAWBERKY. combining all the good 
qualiies of Longworth’s Prolific snd McAvoy’s Superior, 
added to enormous size, posses-es al! the properties to m- ke it the 
best Strawberry yet known, after six years’ trial, being the largrat 
and most prolific bearer, with an exoredingly rich aroma—tall of 
vinous juice, and for deliciousness unsurpassed—very hardy in it 
growth, enduring severe frost. It is not only a pistilate but a 
staminate. 

The Fruit Growers’ Soeiety of Western New York, at its «um 
mer session, at Rochester, June 26. 1862, reported as follows 
through its Fruit Committee, of which Charles Downing vas 
Chairman: “A new pistillate seedling Strawbery, called Russell's 
Great Prolific, originated by H. Russell, of Seneca Falls, in 1836, 
very large, four and three-cighths inches in cireumterence, (aver 
age,) color bright red, flavor * very good,’ flesh rather firm. juiey 
and rich; appears to be very productive, and promises to be 
valuable. Exhibited by Geo-ge (lapp, Auburn.” 

Jotn J. Thomas, editor of the Country Gentleman, Albany, 
who personally examined the beds in bearing, says, July 8, 1562: 
“It appears to come up fully to all that is said in its favor. On 
comparing it with the Wilson, the Russell was found to be, so far 
as we could judge, even more productive than that fumed 
variely, about equelly firm in flesh, nearly double in size, and 
greatly superior in favor If its good qualities are maintained 
after it has been fully tried in different localities, it will not be 
surpassed, and perhaps not equaled by any other sort.” 

(2 Fine Plants now offered at $3.00 per dozen, Cash to ae 
company orders, Sent by mail prepad. Address 





apt GkO, CLAPP. Anbura, N.Y, | 





NANSEMOND SWEET POTATO PLANTS, 
F BEST QUALITY, during May and June. Put up tocarry 
safely long distances. an 





ICE. 

PO Sees cevciians ee ee Nii éecaneeeeameni +810 
BRD .ccopece coGhdnmes>< déep eneecdccevoce . oo aan 
SN nid E ead obnk tens eeee conn enes a 
Suibéinacannin «206 shanae oe 8 00 


.000 . ecccecescspacessasen 1 
This variety is hardy and prolific, being profitably grown 4° 
nerth Send for our Circular, containing instructions in cultlt® 
tion and experience of those growing them. : 
Address ; MURRAY & C0., 
apt Fostess Crossings, Warren county, Obie. © 
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